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‘*One of the best books of adventure of any sort that have ever been written,’’ he Diet 
— ihe ita 


THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship “ Gjoa,”’ 1903-1907 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN 


With a Supplement by First-Lieutenant Godfrey Hansen, Vice-Commander of the Expedition 


Two Volumes, nearly 800 pages, with about 139 Illustrations and 3 Maps. $8.00 net. 
‘To write well, one must first bave something to say. Captain Roald Amundsen, commander of the first successful Northwest-Passage expedition, 
has something of prime importance to relate, and his straightforward narrative makes not only one of the best books of Arctic exploration but one 
of the best books of adventure of any sort that have ever been written.’’—The Dial. 















A NOTEWORTHY TRAVEL BOOK. 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY 


Being the Account of a Journey from North China to Burma through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan, 
By R. F. JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., District Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwei. 
With numerous IUustrations. $5.00 net. 
‘His work is the most important of its kind that has come to our notice for some years.’’ Atheneum. 








“A BRILLIANT AND FASCINATING VOLUME ON THE WEST INDIES.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


With 54 Illustrations from photographs by the author, and 4 Maps. $4.00 net. 


**Nowhere bave we read such vivid = of the West India Islands as they, are to-day, and of the striking and even startling scenes of 
which they have been theatre in the past, as in ‘The Cradle of the Deep. 













The Truth About Port Arthur. Granada: Present and Bygone. 


By Monsieur E. K. NOJINE, Accredited Russian War Corres- | By A. F. CALVERT. 20 Colored, 8 Half-Tone Illustrations, 
and numerous Line Drawings in the Text, by Trevor Had- 








. Abri 
— pap gh Bin apts Mage » ww gio don, Walker Hodgson, Louis Weirter, etc. . . $2.50 net. 
aptain A. . caretully prepare me Granada is in many respects the most fascinating city in Spain. 
and Illustrations. 8vo. $5.00 net. The author endeavors to supply such archeological and historical in- 






formation as will enable readers to understand Granada and its asso- 
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tion to the daily ha a Se i 2 1 influences leadi to 
aca itulation, ‘ance enter T chor circumstances might have been "peat The New Book by the author of ‘‘Isabella d’Este,’’ 








for several months. The book tells of the surrender of forts “ ’ ” 
without the Knowledge of the Commandant of the fortress; of how Gen- Beatrice d’Este, _ ote. 
eral Stéssel was twice recalled in June, 1904, by Ku tkin; how he Baldassare Castiglione, 


se =~ ——- » ; — and ae e= — Re at 
. orde: e ove 
the p——- B.A ends with the final curreater, made in opposition to THE PERFECT COURTIER. His Life and Letters. 








the strongly ‘expressed opinion of the Council of War. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady) author of “Isabella 
a’Este,” “Madame,” etc. With numerous Portraits and 
The Later Years of Catherine De Medici. other Tilustrations. Svo. 3 vols. $150 net. 





* Count Baldassare Castiglione is known to fame as the author of 
By EDITH SICHBL, author of “Catherine de Medici.” S8vo. | the ‘‘Cortegiano,'’ one of the most popular and renowned prose works of 
Illustrated $3.00 net the Italian Renaissance, and was himself the best type of the perfect 

ustrat * | courtier whom he describes. The story of his life, in its threefold as- 


1 x » ° 
In her “Catherine de Medici’? Miss Sichel brought her st a pect of soldier, statesman, and scholar, is here told, and full accounts 


are given of the brilliant society in which he moved at the Court of 
the year 1562, and this new volume carries the work forward to ~ Urbino, at the Vatican in the deve of Leo X., and when he was sent 




















erine’s death in 1589. In 1562 Catherine was the most important as nuncio to les V. in Spai hi 
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the conflict of parties nothing ots t withetand the lust of power, and | READY IN SEPTEMBER 
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the dramatic contest between bim and Cathe: + a. relations with 








h illating K Charles IX., occu; duri the t 
seam tobdea 1662 end 1572, followed we”, A ting ‘ever, the | AN EPISODE IN HER LIFE. 
Bartholomew massacre of 1574 By 8S. MCNAUGHTAN. 12mo. $1.50 






25 New Oeunies of Everyman’s Library to be published in September, List on application. 


31 W. 23d ST. E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
Beginning October 1, 1908 
Ina Remsen, President. 


Epwarp H. Gruirrin, Dean of the College Faculty. 
WituiaM H, Howeur, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Instruction 
For GRapDvUATE STUDENTS: 


(a) In Philosophy and the Arts, (Courses for 
oo for the degrees of M.A. and 

».) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for 


the degree of M.D.; courses for physi- 


cians.) 
For UNDERGRADUATES : 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 
Libraries 


University, 136,000 volumes. 


Peabody Institute, 164,000 volumes, 
Pratt Library, 250,000 volumes 
Laboratories Directors 

Chemistry /ra Remsen 
Physics Joseph S. Ames 
Geology and Mineralogy William B. Clark 
Zoilogy William K. Brooks 
Botany Duncan S. Johnson 
Anatomy Franklin P, Mali 
Physiology William H. Howell 
Pathology and Bacteriology William H. Welch 
Pharmacology John J. Abel 


John J. Abel 


Physiological Chemistry 
John B. Watson 


Experimental Psychology 


Seminaries Directors 
CGireek Basil L. Gildersleeve 
Latin Kirby F. Smith 
Sanskrit Maurice Bloomfield 
Semitic Pau! Haupt 
German Henry Wood 
Romance A. Marshali Eliott 
English James W. Bright 
History John M. Vincent 
History Charles M. Andrews 


J. H. Hollander 
W. W. Willoughby 
J. Mark Baldwin 
Frank Morley 
Joseph S. Ames 


Political Feonomy 
Political Science 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 
Physics 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A.) 
Groups 


Ancient Languages. 

Modern Languages. 

History and Political Economy. 
Mathematics and Physics. 
Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 


Serial Publications 


American Journal of Mathematics (vol. XXX,). 
American Chemical Journal (vol. XL.). 

American Journal of Philology (vol. xare 
Studies in History and Politics (vol. XX VI.) 
Modern Language Notes (vol, XXIII.). 

Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory (vol. V1.) 
Contributions to Assyriology (vol. VI.). 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. XIII.). 

University Circular (vol. XXVII.). 


Programmes of the courses offered to graduate 
students in Philosophy and the Arts and in Medi- 
cine, and also of the undergraduate courses may 
be obtained on application to the Registrar. 
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Third Edition. 


An Introduction to the Study 
of Economics 


Ry CHARLES J. BULLOCK, Pu.D., Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University. 


A thoroughly up-to-date edition of this 
well-known text for Universities, Colleges, 
and Normal Schools 


Distinctive for clear presentation, practi- 
cal treatment, and fair-minded discussions. 


Full information gladly sent on request. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


Just Ready, 




















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


COURSES IN 
Banking and Finance, Industrial Organization, 
Accounting and Auditing, Transportation, 
Insurance, Commercial Law, 
Economic Resources, Public Service. 


The Graduate ~ ag of Business Administration 
will open on October 1, 1908. Graduates of ap- 
proved colleges will be admitted as candidates 
for the degree of Master in Business Administra- 
tion. The course of study will ordinarily cover 
two years. Mature students not graduates of col- 
leges, if qualified by business experience or otber- 
wise, will be admitted for special studies. 

ann. first year’s work includes three prescribed 

n Economic urces, Commercial Law, 
and the Principles of Accounting. The remainder 
of the first year’s work and all of the second year’s 
work is selected with a view to special training in 
a particular field of iness. 

Inquiries should be sent to the Dean of the 
Graduate Sch of Business — eee 11 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 


The Highland Military Academy .rorscstey Mass; 


The Rt. Rev. A, H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., »pringfield, Visi- 
tor, 4 school that —_ only t tothe earnest and desirable 
boy. Careful —a pro: 1 or bust- 
ness life, dress for all particulars, 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 
Boys. Very small classes. Gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Fits for college, scientific school and 
business. Young boys in separate building. Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass 














WILLIPS BROOKS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
gen’ day school for 120 boys. Gymnasium 
on barat id adjoin school building. Manual! Train- 
ing. Country and city advantages combined. For 
catalogue address 
ALFRED C. ARNOLD, Head Master. 





NEW YORK Da — ~—F 4 Pulton St., 
LAW SCHUOL. Evening School w York City 
oa ht ppothed of tustrection. LL.B. in two 
.M. in three years. High standards. 

—y “for damnanincenth GEORGE CHA ie, Dean. 


ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethle- 
hem,Pa. Prepares for leading colleges.Catalogue. 
HB. A. FOERING, Prin. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
» ae O. Fisx & Co., Fypertpters. 


4 Ashburton Boston 505 Pa. Ave., Washing 
156 Fifth Ave., ty = York 414 Cen. Bid.. Minneapolis 
208 Mich. Ave., Chi 1200 Williams Av., Portland 
bt 8 Conper hi Bid., Denver 238 Doug!l’s Bid.,.LosAngeles 
~ ee Ty B Ik. Spokane 415 Studio Bld., Berkeley 
oiead y address above for Agency Manual. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Rr eae Neo te 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





Tutoring, Etc. 


Two bm ee CLERGYMEN offer tutor- 
ins 8 holesome bome life for two boys; 
3-5." For terms a 1 sseereuees. 
Address 8. R. M., Walpole, N. H. 











Situation Wanted. 


WANTED —A Position as Teacher of German 
in Public or Private School or as Governess. 
Speaks French well and had excellent teaching 
experience here and abroad. Address Miss B. q 
care of Mrs. Y. STEWART, Huntington, L. I. N 








For Sale. 
FOR SALE Revue | dew Deux Mondes (1892- 
1901), . Price $24.00. 
Address Box 72, "Facute y Exchange, The Uniyersity 
of Chicago, Chicago, 
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®, Wan Wostrand Company 


Announce the early issue of the 


WESTMINSTER SERIES 


8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, each $2.00 net 













Much of the information forthcoming in these volumes ts etther not avatlable to the 
general public, or tf avarlable, is widely scattered. These volumes will be issued at short 


entervals. 
NOW READY | IN PREPARATION 
INDIA-RUBBER and its MANUFACTURE | THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 


with Chapters on Gutta-Percha and Balata. By H. L. By R. W. SINDALL, F C.S. 


TERRY, F.1.C., Assoc. Inst. M. M. 
WOOD PULP and ITS APPLICATIONS 
ELECTRIC POWER AND TRACTION By C. F. CROSS, EF. J. BEVAN and R. W. SINDALL 


By F. H. DAVIES, A.M.1.E.E. 
STEAM ENGINES 
LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS By J. T. ROSSITER, M.I.E.E., A.M.1I.M.E 


And the Part They Play in Modern Power) Goi AND PRECIOUS METALS 


Production By PROFESSOR VIVIAN B. LEWES, 
r.2C.. 2.6.5. By THOMAS K. ROSE, D.Sc., of the Royal Mint. 


COAL By JAMES TONGE, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., ete..|; ELECTRIC LAMPS 
(Lecturer on Mining at Victoria University, Manchester.) By MAURICE SOLOMON, A C. G. 1., A.M.I.E E. 
THE BOOK, Its History and Development ; TIMBER By J. R. BATTERDEN, A.M.1.C.E. 


By CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D., F.S.A. THE RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE 
IRON AND STEEL By VAUGHAN PENDRED, M.I Mech. E. 


By J. H. STANSBIE, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


TOWN GAS FOR LIGHTING AND | LEATHER 
HEATING AND MOTOR POWER —| PUMPS _AND PUMPING MACHINERY 


































By H. GARNER BENNETT 







By W. H. Y. WEBBER, C.E. By J. W. ROSSITER, A.M.I.M.E. 
GLASS 
By WALTER ROSENHAIN, Superintendent of the WORKSHOP PRACTICE 
Department of Metallurgy in the National Physical By PROF. G. F. CHARNOCK, A.M.I.C.E., 
Laboratory, late Scientihe Adviser in the Glass Works of M.I.M.E. 







Messrs. Chance Bros. & Co. 





TEXTILES AND THEIR MANUFAC.- 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND DE- TURE By ALDRED BARKER, M.Sc. 

SIGNS. The Law and Commercial Usage 
By KENNETH R. SWAN (Oxon.), of the Inner | ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS 













Temple, Barrister-at Law. WORK By A. L. DUTHIE. 
PRECIOUS STONES 
Witn a Chapter on Artificial Stones. By W. GOOD- PHOTOGRAPHY - oo > 
CHILD, M.B., B.Ch. By ALFRED WA I KINS, President-Elect of the Photo- 
ELECTRO METALLURGY graphic Convention, 1907. 

By J. B. C. KERSHAW, F.I.C. COMMERCIAL PAINTS AND 
NATURAL SOURCES OF POWER PAINTINGS By A. S. JENNINGS, Hon. Consult- 
By ROBERT S. BALL, B.Sc., A.M. Inst. C.E. ing Examiner, City and Guilds of London Institute. 
RADIO-TELEGRAPHY BREWING AND DISTILLING 

By C. C. F. MONCKTON, M.I.E.E. By —_— GRANT, F.S.C. 






PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR COLLEGE 


CLASSES 





A Higher Algebra $1.50 
By JOHN F. DOWNEY, Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Minnesota 

$1.50 


An Advanced Algebra 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, President, New York State 
Normal College, Albany. 
Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry $1.25 


By C. W. CROCKETT, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Elements of Descriptive 
Geometry $2.50 


By ALBERT E. CHURCH, late Professor of Mathe- 

matics, United States Military Academy. 
Elements of Descriptive 
Geometry $1.25 


By CHARLES E. FERRIS, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Tennessee 

An Elementary Text-Book 

of Theoretical Mechanics 
(without Calculus) $1.50 
By GEORGE A. MERRILL, Principal, California 


School of Mechanical Arts, and Director, Wilmer- 
ding School of Industrial Arts, San Francisco 


A Differential Calculus $2.00 


By JAMES McMAHON, Professor of Mathematics, 
Cornell University, and VIRGIL SNYDER, Assis- 
tant Professor of Mathematics, Cornell University. 


An Integral Calculus $2.00 


By DANIEL ALEXANDER MURRAY, Professor of 
Applied Mathematics, McGill University. 
A Differential and Integral 
Calculus $2.00 


By VIRGIL SNYDER and JOHN IRWIN HUTCH- 
INSON, Assistant Professors of Mathematics, Cor- 
nell University 


An Analytic[/Geometry $2.00 


By J. H. TANNER, Professor of Mathematics, Cor- 
nell University, and JOSEPH ALLEN, Instructor 
in the College of the City of New York. 


Plane Surveying and Tables $3.00 
By WILLIAM G. RAYMOND, Professor of Geodesy, 
Road Engineering, and Topographical Drawing, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


An Elementary Calculus $1.25 
By PERCEY F. SMITH, Professor of Mathematics, 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 


Principles of Rhetoric $1.20 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Bolyston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University 


An Introductory Course 
in Argumentation 

An Introductory Course 
in Exposition $1.00 
A Punctuation Primer 25 


By FRANCES M. PERRY, Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric and Composition, Wellesley College. 


$1.00 





English Poems $1.00 


Edited by EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN, and 
HARRY G. PAUL, Assistant Professors of English 
Literature, University of Illinois. 


Elements of Literary Criticism $0.80 

Outline History of English 

and American Literature $1.25 

Forms of English Poetry $1.00 
By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Professor of English 
Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 


American Poems $0.90 
Edited by AUGUSTUS WHITE LONG, Preceptor in 
English; Princeton University. 


The Short-Story 


Specimens illustrating its Development $1.00 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic 
Literature, Columbia. University. 

$0.60 


Poets of the South 


Edited by F. V. N. PAINTER, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Roanoke College. 


Rolfe’s New Shakespeare 


40 Volumes. Each, 
Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, L. H. D. 


$0.56 


Essentials in American 
History $1.50 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University. 

Outlines of Universal History $2.40 
By GEORGE PARK FISHER, Emeritus Professor 
in Yale University. 

Essentials in Ancient History $1.50 


By ARTHUR MAYER WOLFSON, First Assistant 
in History, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City. 


A Short History of the 
English People $1.20 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, Honorary Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


Essentials in Mediaeval 
and Modern History $1.50 


By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, Professor 
of European History, Indiana University. 


A Source Book of Mediaeval 
History $1.50 


Edited by FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Assistant in 
History, Harvard University. 

American Government $1.25 
By B. A. HINSDALE, late Professor of the Science 
and Art of Teaching, University of Michigan. 


Elements of Political 
Economy $1.20 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Head Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Chicago. 


A Text-Book of General 
Physics $3.50 


By JOSEPH S. AMES, Professor of Physics and Di- 
rector of the Physical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins 


University. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of College Books. 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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CLASSES 











A Commercial Geography $1.25 
By HENRY GANNETT, Geographer of the United 
States Geological Survey and the Twelfth Census; 
CARL L. GARRISON, Principal of the Morgan 
School, Washington, D. C.; and EDWIN J. HOUS- 
TON, Emeritus Professor of Physical Geography 
and Physis, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


A New Astronomy $1.30 
By DAVID TODD, Professor of Astroncmy and 
Navigation and Director of the Observatory, Am- 
herst College. 


Gray’s New Manual of Botany 
7th Edition. Illustrated. $2.50 


Thoroughly revised and largely rewritten by BEN- 
JAMIN LINCOLN ROBINSON, Asa Gray Professor 
of Systematic Botany, and MERRITT LYNDON 
FERNALD, Assistant Professor of Botany, Har- 
vard University, assisted by specialists. 


A General Zoology $1.80 
CHARLES WRIGHT DODGE, Professor of Biology, 
University of Rochester. 


A Mathematical Geography $1.00 
By WILLIS E. JOHNSON, Vice-President and Pro- 
fessor of Geography and Social Sciences, North- 


ern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. __ Ae 
Theism $1.75 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University. 


A Latin Grammar $1.50 
By GEORGE M. LANE, late Professor of Latin, 
Harvard University. 


Cicero’s Cato Maior de 
Senectute $0.80 


Edited by FRANK GARDNER MOORE, Associate 
Professor of Latin and of Roman Archeology, 
Dartmouth College. 


Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia $0.75 
Edited by CLIFTON PRICE, Instructor in Latin, 
University of California. 


Horace’s Odes, Epodes and 


Carmen Saeculare $1.50 


Edited by CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Harvard University. 


A Study of Latin 
Inscriptions $3.50 


By JAMES C. EGBERT, Professor of Roman 

Archeology and Epigraphy, Columbia University. 
Latin Literature of the Empire 

Vol. I, Prose. Vol. II, Poetry. Each, $1.80 


Edited by ALFRED GUDEMAN, formerly Asso- 
ciate Professor of Classical Philology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Selections from Livy $1.50 
Edited by HARRY E. BURTON, Professor of Lat- 
in, Dartmouth College. 


Selections from the Public and 


Private Law of the Romans $1.25 
Edited by JAMES J. ROBINSON, formerly  In- 
structor in Latin, Yale University. 


A Grammar of Attic and 
Ionic Greek $1.50 


By FRANK COLE BABBITT, Professor of Greek, 
Trinity College, Hartford. 








Send for our Complete Catalogue of College Books. 





Lucretius. De Rerum Natura $2.25 


Edited by WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MERRILL, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of California. 


A Beginner’s Greek Book $1.25 
By ALLEN R. BENNER, Professor of Greek, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover; and HERBERT W. 
SMYTH, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, Har- 
vard University. 


Brief Greek Syntax $0.90 


By LOUIS BEVIER, JR., Professor of Greek, Rut- 
gers College. 


A Syntax of Classical Greek 
Part I. $1.50 


By BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, with the 
coéperation of CHARLES WILLIAM EMIL MIL- 
LER of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Greek Prose Composition for 
Colleges $1.30 


By EDWARD H. SPIEKER, Associate Professor 
of Greek, Johns Hopkins University. 


Prometheus of Aeschylus $1.50 


Edited by J. E. HARRY, Professor of Greek, Uni 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Euripides’s Iphigenia in wen 


Edited by WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES, Assist- 
ant Professor of Greek, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Euripides’s Medea $1.25 


Edited by MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE, late 
Professor of Classical Philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


A Short History of Greek 
Literature $1.50 


By WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 


Herodotus. Books VII. and VIII. 


Edited by CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Classical Philology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and ARTHUR GORDON 
LAIRD, Associate Professor of Greek and Com- 
parative Philology, University of Wisconsin. 


Homer’s Iliad First Three Books 
and Selections. $1.60 
Edited by J. R. 8S. STERRETT, Professor of Greek, 
Cornell University. 


Selected Speeches of Lysias $1.50 


Edited by CHARLES DARWIN ADAMS, Law- 
rence Professor of Greek, Dartmouth College. 


Plato’s Apology and Crito $1.40 


Edited by ISAAC FLAGG, Associate Professor of 
Greek, University of California. 
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The Week. 


Mr. Taft’s impromptu address at Ath- 
ens, Ohio, on Saturday, was frank and 
sensible. He said nothing which he has 
not said before, but in view of the ful- 
minations of the labor leaders, it is 
gratifying to record that on the labor 
question he stuck firmly to his guns: 





I don’t make any apologies. . . . When 
I am a judge on the bench in so far as I 
can I decide cases according to the law 
and the facts, no matter whom it hurts, 
because I believe that to be my sworn 
duty. 

He then enumerated the purposes for 
which workmen may legitimately organ- 
ize, and added: 


But they have not the right to injure 
their employers’ property; they have not 
the right by what is called a “secondary 
boycott’’ to invite a third person into the 
controversy who wishes to keep out by 
threatening a boycott with him unless he 
assists them in the fight. In this fight 
between the employer and the employee, 
or the united employees, they must fight 
it out between themselves, and they must 
not involve the rest of the community in it 
by a system of duress. This law I believe 
is a fair law. 

As to injunctions, Mr. Taft declared 
roundly that “there ought to be no fa- 
vored class’’: 


A man who has property and a man who 
has labor to sell shall stand on an equality 
in court, and every man should 
be entitled to be protected by all the writs 
and remedies that the law affords, by an 
impartial judiciary, and that whether he 
be a laborer or a capitalist. 


Mr. Taft then urged the laboring men 
to forget their particular and especial 
“class interest” and then, “like patriots,” 
with the interest of the whole country 
at heart, to sustain the power of the 
courts. Mr. Taft has not been a bril- 
liant campaigner. His set speeches are 
in general much heavier reading than 
Mr. Bryan’s—though they are also 
sounder in logic. But we regard it as 
“good politics,” good for his party, good 
for his country, to have him come out 
squarely for the impartial enforcement 
of law. In no way can he do more to 
persuade sober and conservative people 
that he is more fit than Mr. Bryan for 
the Presidency. 





Mr. Bryan’s speech at Indianapolis 
last week was devoted to the impossible 





task of supporting the Democratic 
scheme for regulation of Trusts. We 
need not dwell on minor details, most of 
which, despite Mr. Bryan’s elaborate ar- 
gument, are plainly unworkable. The 
most important remedy which he (and 
the Democratic platform) urges is a 
Federal license which would prevent a 
corporation from controlling “more than 
50 per cent. of the total amount of any 
product consumed in the United States.” 
Mr. Bryan here abandons the old theory 
of the law—tested by the experience of 
centuries—which condemns monopolies 
“in restraint of trade.” He sets up a 
novel, a purely artificial, and an abso- 
lutely impracticable definition of monop- 
oly. He forgets that the law must be 
couched in general terms, and that 
when once you forsake the ancient and 
sound principle, “restraint of trade,” 
you are adrift without chart or com- 
pass. There are, for example, many 
corporations, most of them small, 
which produce substantially all of a 
given commodity that is consumed in 
this country. They do not restrain trade, 
for the field is open to any person that 
will enter; but the established concern, 
with its reputation and trade-mark, has 
perfected its methods of manufacture 
and delivery so that without rebates or 
special favors from common carriers it 
can, by sheer skill and efficiency, hold 
the market against all comers. Is it 
desirable for the Federal government to 
step in and say that such a company 
shall fill only 50 per cent. of its orders? 
Can the government force another, more 
poorly equipped and less ably managed, 
to step in and furnish the goods under 
another label? A corporation that sup- 
plies “forty millions of people with that 
product,” says Mr. Bryan, is doing 
“enough.” But suppose the price be 
kept so low that no competitor appears; 
what can the law accomplish? Mr. Bry- 
an, when you get to the bottom of his 
scheme, is really advocating the vi- 
cious doctrine of protection. He would 
put a prohibitive tariff on the goods 
after the first 50 per cent. is sold and 
would thus try to compel an economical- 
ly weaker company to enter the busi- 
ness. 


Furthermore, how shall you define “50 
per cent. of the total amount of any 





product”? Shall all kinds of steel be 
lumped together, or shall you consider 
each of a thousand forms, from watch- 
springs to bridge beams, as a separate 
product? Shall all wheat products be 
taken in the mass or singly? What 
broad principle of division can be laid 
down? How can a legal concept embody- 
ing such a vague idea be framed in 
words that shall not result in endless 
confusion? And who shall determine 
what is 50 per cent. of the consumption? 
Shall imports be included? What vast 
army of inspectors is capable of deter- 
mining the exact amount that is con- 
sumed of each product that is shipped 
from State to State? Shall the 50 per 
cent. be reckoned on the basis of last 
year’s output? What percentage of al- 
lowance shall be made for unforeseen 
contingencies of business’ Who shall 
make it? To put these questions is to 
answer them. Mr. Bryan's wild pro- 
posals cannot be reduced to general legal 
terms. A statute cannot be drafted that 
will formulate them, and the simple rea- 
son is that he is clamoring for a mud- 
dled, hopeless plan, that violates the 
fundamentals of both economics and 


law. 


Even Representative Sereno E. Payne, 
the most bigoted. “stand-patter” alive 
(unless we except Speaker Cannon), ad- 
mits that “the time has come” for re- 
vision of the tariff. Last winter he 
thought it unwise to attempt revision 
“on the heels of a panic and in the 
course of a Presidential election,” but 
he can see no reason for postponing ac- 
tion after March 4; and, as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, he 
has “now at work a force of experts” 
who will, he believes, “be able to lay 
before the committee all the information 
necessary.” But in his speech of Mon- 
day accepting a renomination he reiter- 
ated his belief that “the tariff must be 
revised by the friends of the American | 
workmen. There is no safety in any 
other way. Rates must be raised where 
it is necessary and reduced where they 
are higher than necessary.” Twaddle of 
this kind hardly deserves serious com- 
ment. The tariff was never tramed in 
the interests of the American workman. 
The manufacturer who could contribute 
to the campaign funds was the only man 
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No 
doubt an effort will be made to raise 


whose desires were considered. 


the rates on certain articles; some bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff will never be con- 
tent. But the essential thing, after all, 
revision shall 
There 
are many dark places in the tariff law 
which need the light; but the Republi- 
with brute majority, 
have hitherto choked off every one who 


is that the question of 
fairly come up for discussion. 


cans, their fine 


has ventured to mention the subject. 





Our American railway accidents are 
horrible enough, without being made to 
appear worse by inaccurate comparison 


with European disasters. Some practi- 
cal joker must have furnished the fig- 
ures which recently led a magazine 
writer to declare that, in the year when 
the United States railways were killing 
10,046 persons and injuring 84,155, only 
all the lines of 
Official statistics 
for 1906, just published by the League 
of German that 165 


travellers, 1,003 employees on duty, and 


74 lives were lost on 
the German Empire. 


Railways, show 
746 other persons met death by railway 
accidents during the twelvemonth, while 
5,142 persons were seriously injured. 
The worst of it all is that, despite pre- 
cautions, the record has been growing 
Steadiiy blacker for more than a decade. 
German railway men are cautious to a 
fault; stations are rarely more than 
three or four signal blocks apart; the 
number of employees is large, tramps 
are few, and trespass upon tracks a rare 
form of lése-majesté: and yet 8,100 mis- 
haps and 7,056 personal injuries mar the 
record of 1906. Bearing in mind that 
more than half the victims of American 
railWays are tramps and other trespas- 
Sers, that the enormous mileage in 
sparsely settled regions makes the nearly 
perfect German system of track-walking 
impossible, and that our American la- 
bor unions have demoralized more than 
one division superintendent, this coun- 
try can obtain some slight satisfaction 
by a study of the German figures we 
have quoted. The urgent necessity for 
reform 


here should not, however, be 
overlooked 

“Peace on earth, good will toward 

some men” was apparently the wish 


of a number of Argentinians when their 
country joined with Chili in erecting at 


the summit of an Andean pass a gi- 


gantic statue of Christ in token of mu- 





tual disarmament on land. This splen- 
did memorial has not deterred the Ar- 
gentine Chamber of Deputies from au- 
thorizing a naval appropriation of $65,- 
000,000 in order to follow the pace set 
by Brazil. Even though the Senate, 
backed by terrified taxpayers, will prob- 
ably thwart this madness, the incident 
deserves to become a classical] illustra- 
tion of acute jingoism and its conse- 
quences. Our South American friends 
need Dreadnoughts about as sorely as 
Greenland needs an artificial ice plant. 
Brazil and Argentine, the only two 
countries to the south which can seri- 
ously consider an ambitious naval pol- 
icy, have no conflicting interests at 
and neither is looking forward 
Both have all 


they can manage for generations to come 


home; 


to territorial expansion. 


in the way of internal developments. In 
short, the whole ridiculous frenzy at 
Buenos Ayres and Rio de Janeiro sug- 
gests that the descendants of Tartarin 
of Tarascon have gone into politics down 


there. 


In postponing the Tokio International 
Exposition until 1917, the Japanese gov- 
ernment displays sagacity beyond that 
of Western nations. Sufficient reason 
for the sudden action cannot be found 
in the statement that the later date co- 
incides with the fiftieth anniversary of 
If the Jap- 


anese are anxious to defer the celebra- 


the Emperor's accession. 


tion, after having made many expensive 
preliminary arrangements for 1912, it 
must be because they have discovered 
that world’s fairs are nowadays a los- 
ing investment, their deficits varying di- 
rectly with 
Since Chicago’s splendid but costly ef- 
fort in 1893, 
tempted wherever two or three enthusi- 


the distance from Paris. 


imitations have been at- 


asts in search of employment have gath- 
ered together, discovered somebody’s an- 
niversary, and coaxed funds from gulli- 
ble hotel-keepers and open-handed legis- 
lators. The result is that, both here and 
abroad, the “international exposition” is 
less clearly distinguishable from an ex- 
alted county fair than it ought to be. To 
get up a really worthy exposition costs 
a vast sum of money, and at present 
Japan must practise every possible econ- 
omy. 


The Kaiser’s speech for European 


peace is all the more welcome because, 
had he wished, William II. might have 





easily given the Continent one of those 
shivering fits which so often follow a 
German Imperial pronunciamento. Op- 
portunities are not lacking. There is, 
for instance, the Moroccan affair, which 
has more than once troubled the peace 
of Europe. Owing to the defeat of Abd- 
el-Aziz, France is now confronted with 
the necessity of radically readjusting 
A new policy must 
be built up around the Sul- 
tan. Had the Kaiser decided openly 
and in advance to antagonize French 
plans in this field, had he raised his old 
complaints about Germany’s rights be 
ing imperilled in North Africa, some- 
thing like another serious crisis would 
have been at hand. The Turkish up- 
heaval, too, has seriously disturbed 
the European chancelleries. The down- 
fall of Abdul Hamid is generally regard- 
ed as a setback for German influence. 
Had the Emperor chosen to declare that 
conditions in the Balkans offer cause for 
disquiet, or patience, or some other dip- 
lomatic state of mind, the war-mongers 
of Europe would immediately have 
struck up in chorus. To have William 
Il. under such circumstances in such 
good humor is a distinct matter for con- 
gratulation. Evidently, he has made up 
his mind that all those pernicious at- 
tempts at isolating Germany have not, 
after all, done her much harm. AS a 
worker for peace, the Kaiser can be of 
greater service to the world than almost 
any other living man. 


her programme. 


new 





Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, passed in England in 1906, it is 
provided that an employer shall be lia- 
ble to pay damages to workmen who re- 
ceive injuries during their employment, 
unless such injury is directly attribut- 
able to the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of the workman himself. The case 
of Lowey vs. the Sheffield Coal Com- 
pany, recently decided by the English 
Court of Appeal in favor of the em- 
ployee, shows how broadly the phrase 
“during the course of employment” is 
being interpreted. In this instance a 
man had stopped work at five o'clock on 
Saturday morning, and at midday was 
going for his wages along a path made 
by his employers to their works, when 
he was injured by a passing train not 
owned or controlled by the defendants. 
Although the man was not to work 
again on that day, the court held that 
it was part of the contract of employ- 
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ment to require the workman to go for 
his wages along that road, and that 
therefore the accident had happened 
during the course of employment. In 
view of this English act and the recent 
desire of our own government to do 
away with the doctrines of “fellow ser- 
vant” and “assumed risk” as defences 
in actions for negligence, our State lia- 
bility acts are also likely, before long, 
to be so amended as to make the em- 
ployer virtually responsible in every ac- 
cident to an employee. It seems to be 
a growing belief that each 
should bear the responsibility for its in- 
juries, regardless of causes, rather than 
to cast the entire burden upon the in- 
jured man and his family. In view of 
this tendency, employers of labor might 
well consider introducing some definite 


industry 


system of compensation for injuries re- 
ceived during employment which will 
be recognized by a.l1 employees as equit- 
able and just, and will follow the lines, 





perhaps, of the existing pension sys- 
tems. 
OUR NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Mr. Bryan had no difficulty in mak- 
ing out a strong case against the Re- 
publicans when he spoke at Minneap- 
olis on Monday about the extravagance 
of the present government. Had he 
wished, he might have fortified 
statements by quotations from leading 
There is Senator Hale, for 


his 


Republicans. 
instance, who early in April called at- 
tention to the increasing outlay in the 
face of faliing revenues. An army Dill 
appropriating $98,000,000 had just slip- 


ped through Congress, practically with- 


out debate. It was larger by $20,000,000 
than that of the previous year, al- 
though no one could point to any emerg- 


ency justifying the increase. There was 
not even the prospect of trouble in the 
But, 


business man, the government, instead 


Philippines. unlike any private 
of cutting expenditures to suit income, 
went ahead as if it were not facing a 
heavy deficit. The actual amount of this 
Was $59,656,000 on June 30, as contrast- 
ed with a surplus of $72,000,000 in 1907 
—hardly a satisfactory showing for a 
But it was Repre- 
sentative Tawney, chairman of the Com- 


Presidential year. 


mittee on Appropriations, who made the 
Strongest plea for a return to sanity 
and for curbing the mad craze to spend 
which has seemed to possess every suc: 


ceeding Congress. It was in vain, how- 





ever, that he appealed to his own party 
leaders; they turned a deaf ear to him. 
As a result, the appropriations amount- 
ed to more than a billion do:lars, or dou- 
ble the appropriation for a single ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress. 

As Mr. Bryan points out, this enor- 
mous extravagance is primarily due to 
our imperialistic policy. Senator Hale 
bewailed the fact that his party, which 
disbanded the great volunteer armies so 
promptly in 1865, and let the fleet 
dwindle to reasonable proportions by 
1870, is now devoting 70 per cent. of 
revenue to pensions and 
Mr. 
and 


the national 
war purposes, past and present. 
Bryan explains that the army 
navy now cost $120,000,000 a year more 
than in 1897—such is the legacy of our 
needless war with Spain. This enor- 
mous sum is, of course, raised by taxa- 
tion from rich and poor alike. It makes 
life harder for every workingman, and 
adds directly to the cost of the food that 
goes into the now half-empty dinner- 
pail. It is the reverse of a square deal 
for the man who lives by his hands. Or 
for any one else; for it is a wasteful 
and unproductive expenditure for which, 
at the end of five or ten years, we have 
practically nothing to show. 

So far as Mr. Bryan recites facts of 
this kind, he is not to be put down or 
answered. Even if the revenues were to 
equal the outlay, there would still be no 
excuse for such squandering of public 
moneys and for the abandonment of our 
former ideal of maintaining a small mil- 
establishment merely for police 
purposes. But Mr. 
means convincing when he urges that 
the Democratic party is the only one to 
put a stop to this extravagance. In the 
last Congress the Democrats had no rep- 


resentatives who spoke out on this sub- 


itary 


Bryan is by no 


ject so earnestly as Messrs. Hale and 
In the Denver platform the 
to a 


Tawney. 


party abandons its opposition 
large navy and takes refuge in the plat- 
itude that it favors an “adequate” fleet, 
leaving the country quite in the dark 
whether the adequate size is to be de- 
termined by Rear-Admiral Evans, with 
his 48 battleships, or Hobson, with his 
148, more or less. Nor in general have 
the Democratic leaders shown a dispo- 
sition to devote themselves earnestly to 
a policy of economy. 

That the Republican party is natural- 
ly more prone to be lavish than the 
true. We 


Democratic, is undoubtedly 





have repeatedly pointed out the close al- 
liance between protection and prodigal- 
ity. The raising of a great surplus by a 
high tariff temptation to em- 
bark on new schemes like irrigation, af- 
forestation, the reclaiming of swamp 
lands, the widening of waterways, and a 
hundred other enterpr.ses which, how- 
ever important some of them may be, 
tend to jobbery and the consumption of 
there follows 


is a 


huge sums. Naturally, 
multiplication of offices, ninety-nine thou- 
sand new places under Roosevelt, as 
against ten thousand under Cleveland 
and McKinley—a fact which is not to 
be overlooked by those who would count 
up all the reasons for Mr. Roosevelt's 
popularity. 

When the time comes for the Democ- 
racy under a consistent leader to throw 
all its influence on the side of frugality, 
the party will be able to make a pow- 
But to compel votes on 
offer 


erful appeal. 
this issue the Democrats must 
something mvure than Mr. Bryan’s prom- 
The Democrats might well be- 
a sharp attack upon our pres- 
committee syste, 


ise. 
gin by 
ent Congressional 
which is now largely responsible for our 
recklessness. As long as this system ex- 
‘sts unchanged, so long shail we have 
log-rolling and swapping of votes in 
the dark by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, so long shall we be without a 
proper budget like that of Great Britain, 
which forecasts income pretty accurate- 
ly and regulates expenditure accord- 
ingly. 


JAPAN AND AUSTRALASIA. 

As the Pacific fleet has ploughed its 
way along the Australian coast, popular 
enthusiasm there has steadily risen. 
Sydney was demonstrat:ve in 
come; Melbourne, the temporary cap‘tal 
of the Australian Commonwealth, is re- 
ported to be fast in the grip of that de- 
lirium which may be called conscious- 
ness of race-kinship or Anglo-Saxon fra- 
ternalism. The cause of such unwonted 
the Cross 
Bluff statesmen like 
New 


its wel- 


emotion under Southern 
is no secret. 
Sir Joseph Ward, Premier of 
Zealand, have declared in 
words that the British colontes in the 
Pacific look to us as their natural allies 
in the coming struggle against Japanese 
domination. Great Britain, white Aus- 
tralia feels, is too far away, farther 
away than ever since her policy of 


naval concentration in home waters has 


so many 
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reduced her strength in the Pacific. We, 
on the contrary, have the ships, have the 
men, and have the money, too—not to 
So Aus- 
tralia takes our fleet to its heart. 

this anti-Japanese 
scare in Australasia igs permanent and 


speak of the Panama Canal. 


How much of 
sincere, how much of it is the fine flow- 
of 


raise a 


er the small politicians’ efforts to 


thrilling issue and provide a 


resonant battle-cry for the Australian 


voter, we do not know. Even if the ideal 
of an all-white Australia has permeated 
the entire population of the southern 
continent, there is still a long step be- 
tween a people determined to keep Asi 
atics out of their country and a people 
working itself into a passion of alarm 
lest the Asiatics come and insist on be- 
ing let in. Take the parallel instance 
of our own Pacific Coast, where persis 
tent agitation has bred a certain amount 
of genuine anti-Japanese feeling. No 
one besides Hobson and his kind really 
believes in the possibility of an attack 
by Japan on our Pacific Coast, or on the 
Philippines, or even of any hostile move 


that may bring on war with this coun- 


try. Yet the Hobsons thrive. It does 
not matter that Japan has repeatedly 
declared, by word and deed, her strong 


at 


statesmen, 


desire to remain with every- 


of 


are perjured villains, and Japanese con- 


peace 


body. Japanese course, 


cessions are only so many traps for the 


unwary Powers. It does not matter that 


only the other day Japan made open 


confession of her financ‘al troubles by a 


radical cut in her military and naval) 


budgets. Editors of yellow journals will 


tell you that the budget reduction is 


only a blind for Japan's putting another 
Dreadnoughts on the stocks 
that 


thing that she can do, will convince the 


half-dozen 


No, nothing Japan can say, no 


wild jingo that she is not determined to 
seize the mastery of the Pacific in a few 


years. And Australia apparently sees 


Japanese armies landing on the Queens 


land coast, even as Great Britain her- 


a German 
of 


self visualizes now and then 


expeditionary corps on the coast 


Yorkshire 


And see, actually, what Australia must 


expect in the near future. Because Ja- 


pan crossed one hundred miles of strait 


and occupied Korea, and moved down 


some five hundred miles and occupied 


Formosa, it follows inevitably that she 
miles and 


the 


must go south 2,500 seize 


For does not chain of 


Australia. 





islands curving down like a serpent 
from the Philippines through the Indian 
Ocean to Australia, point out to Japan 
her manifest destiny? Is not Australia 
but the 
Nippon reserves for her capacious maw? 
It does not matter that in Korea, prac- 
tically just across the way, she is ex- 


last and largest morsel that 


periencing all the difficulties of subju- 
gating a determined people, and that 
Formosa, five hundred miles away, is 
only half subdued after thirteen years of 
Why should not 
Japan go down and annex Australia? 
All she would have to do on the way 
would be to occupy the Philippine Isl- 
ands after defeating the United States, 
(her 


drive out 


Japanese occupation. 


take Borneo from Great Britain 
ally, let it be remembered), 
the French from Indo-China, the Dutch 
from Sumatra and Java, and the Ger- 
mans from New Guinea and their small 
archipelagoes. In other words, to get at 


Australia, Japan would only have to 
defeat the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and why 
shouldn’t Australia be frightened? The 
Sheriff of Nottingham, in “Robin Hood.” 


asserts that he is not afraid of Robin, 


yermany; 


“no, not even if there is one of him and 


six of us; I wouldn’t be afraid if there 
were twice as many of us.” The num- 
ber of barriers interposed between Japan 
and Australia seems only to have inten- 
sified the latter’s dread. If Austria and 
Italy, too, had colonies to defend in the 
Pacific, Australia would simply go mad 
with terror. 

We have enumerated all the great 


Powers of Europe save one—Russia. 
That empire our anti-Japanese strate- 
gists have entirely overlooked in their 
disposition of the mastery of the Pa- 
cific 


mind 


The momentous fact to be kept in 
that has a 


in Korea and Man- 


is, however, Japan 


frontier to defend 
Russian machinations to 


churia, and 


combat at Peking. If Japan should be 
plunged into war with the United States, 
or set off on the conquest of Australia, 
Russiz can be counted on to Ffeize che 
chance and try to regain the lost half 
of Saghalien, or Port Arthur, or her ex- 
pensive Chinese Eastern railway, or her 
lost prestige in Asia. Even miracle 
working Japan cannot keep her armies 
in Manchuria, and her fleet on the Sea 
of Japan, and have them over again to 
send to Australia and to the Pacific 
Coast and to the Philippines. \Wiiie Rus- 
remains of the great i’ower: 


sia one 





neither Australasia nor our own Pacific 
coast should lose sleep over the ‘peril 
from Japan. 








THE CUBAN EVACUATION. 


At a conference at Oyster Bay last 
week it was decided that the elections 
for a President of Cuba and a Congress 
shal] be held November 14, and that the 
new President shall be inaugurated on 
January 28. Presumably, the provisional 
American government will then with- 
The decision as given to the 
newspapers was accompanied by Gov. 
Magoon’s predic- 
tions that all will that the 
elections will pass off peacefully, and 


draw. 


familiar optimistic 


be well, 


that the Cubans will take “capable 
hold” of their reconstituted govern- 
ment. Official optimism is, of course 


to be expected. Not one of our colon- 
izers or canal-diggers would admit that 
his work is marred by any flaws, or 
and together they 
admiration society of 
President Roose- 
velt knows that no colonial administra- 


could be improved; 
form a mutual 


praiseworthy activity. 


tor, not even Cromer, surpassed the rec- 
ord of Gen. Wood in Cuba or Taft in the 
Philippines; Gov. Magoon knows that 
no one living could have composed the 
revolutionary differences of 1906 as well 
as Mr. Taft; and Mr. Taft sends tele- 
grams from Hot Springs to Gov. Ma- 
goon, congratulating him on his unpar- 
alleled success in bringing order out of 
chaos. The country believes firmly that 
our achievements in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, and Panama are superhuman in 
worth and wisdom, and any one who in- 
sinuates that there may be another side 
to the record is obviously a bad Ameri- 
can, ready to dishonor the flag in order 
to make political capital at the expense 
of the wisest and best of governments. 

Well, there are many bad Americans 
in Cuba who do not get all their infor- 
mation from official sources or take it 
at the official valuation. They are by 
no means so happy and contented as 
yov. Magoon, and they look to the fu- 
ture with unconcealed anxiety. Among 
them are men sincerely desirous of see- 
ing Cuba independent and se‘f-govern- 
ing. They are convinced that the isl- 
and is not ready to be turned over to 
the Cubans, if only because the Her- 
culean task of rebuilding a wrecked gov- 
ernment, of establishing the mass of 
new laws recently drawn by Col. E. H. 


Crowder and his assistants, and of ac- 
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customing Cubans to the spirit and let- 
ter of these statutes cannot be properly 
accomplished in two years, or even in 
five. These men are aware that the 
Palma republic collapsed not merely be- 
cause of the weakness of its head, but 
because of the absence of these very 
laws, re‘ating to ejections, the judiciary, 
sanitation, the civil service, the mi.:i- 
tary, the powers of the President and 
the various departments, the municipal- 
ities, commercial procedure, and _ still 
others. These Americans are bold 
enough to say openly in Havana that 
no government so ill-equipped as was 
Palma’s could have succeeded even in 
perpetrating 


American hands without 


much injustice. They even go so far 
as to connect the coming evacuation of 
the island with the ending of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s term, and to affirm that the set- 
ting-up of the new government, like the 
return of the battleship fleet, is hurried 
to form a part of the record of Mr. 
Rooseve!t’s achievements. 

In their general position we believe 
that these Americans represent the 
views of nearly all the subordinate 
American officials under Gov. Magoon. 
Certainly, these officials are not ig- 
norant of the growing feeling that the 
Magoon administration is tainted by too 
much personal as well as party poli- 
tics. They object to the granting of a 
practical monopoly to the present street- 
car company in Havana, not so much 
because it is a monopoly as because its 
general manager, Mr. Steinhardt, is 
Gov. Magoon’s closest adviser, a fact in 
itself bound to be misinterpreted, to be 
wrongfully regarded by the Cubans, 
used as they are to Spanish methods, 
as an evidence of corruption. The Cu- 
bans feel, too, that this was a matter 
which might properly be left to the new 
Cuban government. In their eyes the 
haste savors of carpet-bag rule. 

Again, the revelations of corruption 
department have 
shocked the community. This bureau, 
like that of commerce and industry, has 
had less attention from Gov. Magoon 
than the others; yet it is of fundamen- 
tal importance, and in it padded pay- 
rolls and other forms of graft have been 
discovered—under the American govern- 
The chief of the department, one 
Escoto, ought never to have been reap- 
pointed to his place by Gov. Magoon. He 
was the man who stole and published 
the famous Dupuy de Lome letter, in 


in the educational 


ment. 





which the Spanish Minister criticised 
McKinley; 
dent Palma from his present office; and 


he was d'smissed by Presi- 


he was reinstated, it is openly charged, 
through political influence. This is a 
poor example to set the Cubans; and no 
one can pretend that Lieut.-Col. Robert 
L.. Bullard, now in charge of the depart- 
ment, can, for all his known ability, ef- 
fect the necessary reforms between now 
and January 28. The department must 
be turned over to the Cubans in an un- 
satisfactory condition. 

A most unfortunate impression has 
also been created in Cuba—for which 
Gov. Magoon is in no way responsible— 
by the inexplicable acquittal by a court- 
martial of the two American soldiers 
who killed their two Cuban boatmen. 
It was a pecutiarly cold-blooded crime 
by deserters who were trying to escape 
from the island; the facts are undenia- 
ble, but the men got off scot free, and 
the entire respectable press of Cuba, as 
well as the sensational, is highly and 
properly incensed. This failure of jus- 
tice is mistakenly connected with Gov. 
Magoon’s abuse of the pardoning power. 
We have not the latest statistics, but up 
to May 1 Gov. Magoon had granted 833 
pardons; the Havana press openly jokes 
about them, and it is scoffingly said by 
the Cubans that some politicians are 
making from $5 to some thousands per 
That this charge is wholly un- 
but the 


who'esale jail-delivery is bound to give 


pardon. 
founded, we have no doubt; 


rise to such talk. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that Gov. Magoon is correct in 
his belief that Cuba is now ripe for self- 
government. If, however, two or three 
years hence, the republic again falls, the 
responsibility should not wholly rest on 
the new Cuban President, any more than 
Palma should bear the whole blame for 


the collapse of 1906. 








THE MOTOR-CAR PROBLEM. 


Punch sums up in a recent issue the 
automobile problem in Great Britain by 
a cartoon representing John Bull hold- 
ing up a motor-car driven by John Bull 
which has just run over John Bull. The 
picture illustrates clearly the difficulty 
If there is 
yearly an increasing number of Ameri- 
can and French tourists who add to the 
dust and dangers of English highways, 
the bulk of the automobilists are, after 
all, Englishmen. Not all of them are 
wealthy, and comparatively few are 


of controlling the motors. 





In addition, the 


motor has admittedly come to stay be- 


crimina-ly reckless. 


cause of its marvellous convenience and 
because it is, when properly used, a gen- 
uine aid to good health. But how shall 
it be regulated? There has been an un- 
precedented outburst of wrath from the 
public this summer. The press, from 
the London Times down, has been fairly 
overwhelmed with complaints, and the 
subject was warmly discussed in Par- 
The testi- 
mony in general is that the enjoyment 


liament before it adjourned. 


of English country life has been spoi-- 
ed for ail who do not take to motoring 
—that the pedestrian, the bicyclist, and 
the house-owner who dwells by the road- 
side are in a sorry plight. The ques- 
tion comes home to us in America also; 
and much that has been said in England 
bears on our own case. 

Naturally, the wildest remedies have 
been suggested. There are men who 
think that every automob’le should be 
so geared as to make it impossible to 
run more than twenty miles an hour. 
Others would compel the construction of 
motors that would not suck up the dust. 
The speed and the dust seem to be the 
It is true 
that there were 932 motor accidents in 
Eng'and in 1907 resulting in 213 deaths, 
but these included the havoc of the Lon- 
don motor-’buses. There are at least 
60,000 automobiles in England and 40.- 
000 motor-cycles, and if each vehicle is 
credited with running only 100 miles 


chief causes of complaint. 


a week, there is obviously not an alarm- 
ing percentage of accidents 
It is annoyance 


in com- 
parison to the traffic. 
rather than danger that provokes most 
of the protests. Frequently, however, as 
in the case of a man who writes to the 
Times that his country home is for sale 
because of the motor-traffic at his gates. 
there is genuine injury. 

The suggestions for regu ation are as 
indefinite as those which mark the de- 
bate in this country. Many persons 
think the horn the worst feature; oth- 
ers are certain that if it is torbidden | 
number of accidents will increase—a 
point of view that seems to us correct. 
Again, the speed limit has given rise to 
unending discussion. A majority of the 
motor drivers think that it should be 
abolished except for towns and villages. 
There is no reason for having the same 
rule apply to a little-used country road 
and Piccadilly. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke voiced the prevailing sentiment 
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in the debate in the House of Lords 
when he said that the government 
should re!entlessly compel 
ten or twelve miles an hour in all in- 
habited places, and admitted the impos- 
sibility of checking fast driving in the 
country. Mr. Long, the author of the 
existing motor act, against whose wish 
regulation was inserted, as- 


a speed of 


the speed 
sured the House of Commons that every 
argument he had made against the regu- 
lation had been borne out by experience. 
It is, he says, no real protection to the 
public, and is vexatious to automobil- 
ists by imposing a restriction which is 
in many cases totally unnecessary. He 
asserts that it is the duty of the police 
to stop inconsiderate and reckless driv- 
ing without regard to pace. The motor- 


owner who goes forty miles in some 
stretches of road may be the most care- 
ful in dangerous places. Mr. Long would 
have no speed-limit hold 


every one responsible for the damage 


and would 


he does. 

On the other hand, the number of con- 
servative and considerate drivers is ad- 
One of them, Max 
Pemberton, the the 
Times the following excellent 
of which 


mittedly growing. 


author, sends to 
London 
code, the 


would end, here as well as in England, 


strict observance 


most of the evils complained of: 

(1.) Submission to and a strict observ- 
ance of a speed limit of twelve miles an 
hour in all villages and in such urban dis- 
tricts as seem fit and proper to the central 
authority. 

(2.) A faithful observance of the 
ing rules of safe driving: 

(a) Never to take a sharp corner at more 
than a walking pace. 

(b) Never to overtake another vehicle up- 
on a corner. 

(c) Never to drive the engine down hill. 

(d) To upon passing pedes- 
trians and other traffic. 

(e) To avoid the mania for taking doubt- 
ful openings in traffic, a habit very ex- 
asperating to the public and attended by 
much risk. 

(f) Not to drive faster than twenty miles 
an hour at night under any circumstances, 
and to limit the speed to ten or fifteen miles 
an hour wherever other traffic or pedes- 
trians are likely to be met. 

(g) To slow the car down to ten miles an 
hour at all cross-roads where a clear view 


follow- 


slow down 


is not obtainable. 
(h) To give cyclists plenty of room and 
avoid the inconsiderate and ungentlemanly 
practices by which they suffer so much in- 
convenience. 
(3) The general 
thus lessening the 


habit of unselfishness, 
evils of the dust ques- 


tion and appeasing a large section of the 
public which would bear no hostility to the 
motor if it were not for the dust question. 

(4.) The suppression of the open exhaust, 
dear to the heart of wild chauffeurs and 
of vain and foolish owners. 





Unless there is a marked improve- 
ment in the manners and morals of the 
automobilists there are hard times in 
store for them. John Burns, as the Cab- 
inet Minister concerned, has officially 
warned the fraternity that their fate is 
in their own hands, and that drastic re- 
sults will ensue if they do not put their 
house—or their motor car—in order. 
Just what he will do he does not say. 
Perhaps he will take a leaf out of the 
German automobile which 
makes the automobile owner personally 
for the least misbehavior 
of his car. In this country the similar 
tendency to stringent law-making now 
noticeable has been proclaimed by ‘the 
Automobile Club as a warning to all 
automobile drivers; and the club is in 
the movement to 


new law, 


accountab!e 


hearty accord with 
punish severely men like E. R. Thomas 
and the recently indicted J. H. Tyson of 


this city. 


INNOCENTS FROM ABROAD. 

When Prosper Mérimée was a young 
man he wrote a book about the Balkan 
countries, and with the meney he re- 
ceived from his publisher made a jour- 
ney through the Balkan peninsula to 
see how closely his descriptions tallied 
with the facts. We presume that, after 
all, Mérimée must have been pleased to 
see how near the truth he had come; 
for with books of travel as with trou- 
ble and love, the principle holds good 
that what This 
rule has often been illustrated by for- 
eigners who about America. 
Sometimes even they have succeeded in 


we look for we find. 


write 


making us also see what they came to 
see among us and believed they had 
How many visiting Frenchmen 
before they are within 
sight of Sandy Hook, have already 
sketched out the two leading chapters 
in their book—the one on the national 
thirst for wealth, and that other on the 
way in which American society is dom- 
Both things may be 


found. 
or Germans, 


inated by women? 
true, but surely they do not represent a 
permanent condition, the account of 
which needs only to be stereotyped and 
repeated from decade to decade. Grant- 
ed that we love wealth; do we love it 
or thirty 


Granted 


as much as we did twenty 


years ago, or more or less? 
that 
day in order that his wife may spend 


money all day, are there signs of a drift 


the average American slaves al! 


towards a more evenly balanced altru- 





ism, or is the old tendency growing still 
stronger? Most of our visitors trom 
abroad cannot answer because they come 
to us burdened with an old formula. if 
we could see ourselves as others see us, 
we should see ourselves as others saw 
us a hundred years ago. 

In 1794, Talleyrand, for example, pro- 
scribed by the Convention in France as 
a royalist,came to America. An account 
of his two years’ stay in this country is 
given in a recent number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Now, Talleyrand was 
not the rapid-fire correspondent of our 
own days, whose fountain-pen has often 
done a country greater damage than the 
conqueror’s rifle and cannon. But Talley- 
rand, too, falls into the double vice of 
writing according to formula, and writ- 
ing according to—well, let us call it 
fancy. At once he laid emphasis on the 
traits, “that were to become with time 
the distinctive marks of the American 
character, the passion for freedom, and 
the passion for wealth”—so says our 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


And he adds: 

One day in a small town in Maine, after 
having questioned his host, “a man of emi- 
nent resnectability,” abevt the quality and 
price of lands in the neighborhcod, he 
[Talleyrand] mentioued Philadelphia. The 
American had never been there. “When 
you do go,”” said Talleyrand, “‘you will, of 
course, be delighted to see Gen. Washing- 
ton?” “Oh, of course,” replied the other, 
“but more than any one else, I should like 
to see Bingham, who, they say, is so rich.” 
Washington the champion of freedom, 
Bingham, the man of money, in themselves 
they already incarnate America. 


A striking bit of testimony across the 
ages, if only the tale, in one form and 
another, had not been printed so fre 
quently. And the story not only sounds 
old, but, after all, it reveals no trait 
that is exclusively American. If you 
were to ask a French peasant, or a Ger- 
man woodsman, whom he would like to 
see in Paris or Berlin, he would very 
probably say M. Falliéres or Emperor 
William and M. Rothschild or Herr 
Bleichroeder. If your European peas- 
ant should pass over the millionaire, it 
would be most likely because wealth 
and power are for him still concentrated 
in the person of the sovereign. 

A French traveller whose book on 
America has just been brought out in 
Paris, complains of the wrong notion 
of France and Frenchmen prevalent in 
this country. He asserts that in one 
of our school geographies the inhabi- 
tants of France are summarily dis- 
missed as “a frivolous people that drink 
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quantities of white wine.” We venture, 
however, to doubt the authenticity of 
the citation. But even if we do misun- 
derstand the French, does not our own 
critic remark in his opening pages that 
the favorite phrase on American lips is 
“Business are Business”? Let no nation 
ecavil at the innocent errors of another. 
We are none of us in a position to throw 
stones. 

But America has suffered much from 
the established formula. Books about 
us are often like magazine texts that 
are written to fit a collection of pho- 
tographs; the word is slave to the pre- 
conceived image. Thus we suspect Tal- 
leyrand was a bit indulgent to his fancy 
when, in the feverish current of Phila- 
delphia life (on y sentait bouillonner la 
vie), among whites and negroes, politi- 
cians and financiers, laborers and marin- 
ers from all lands, he discerned “the 
pale Quakeresses clad in robes of a uni- 
form gray, whose beauty Chateaubriand 
was later to mention.” Quakeresses—of 
course they must be pale, and Talley- 
rand saw them quite as he came pre- 
pared to see them. And once Talleyrand 
saw the pale Quaker women, Chateau- 
briand was bound to see them. Thus 
we see how easy it is to set going the 
thousand stories which relate how 
Americans eat their breakfasts and get 
shaved while going up in the elevator 
to their offices on the thirty-second floor, 
or how American children whose fathers 
have a hundred millions refuse to play 
with children whose papas have only 
five millions. Sometimes our traveller 
consciously lies; often he believes he is 
telling the truth because the material 
seems to suit his formula. One elderly 
German traveller made up his mind that, 
in spite of what most people said, life 
in this country did have an historical 
background. So he came to New York, 
and, of course, found Sleepy Hollow. 
and Washington’s various headquarters, 
and a number of old colonial mansions, 
and was delighted. “Ah, but your coun- 
try has got a historical underground,” 
he exclaimed in his enthusiasm. And 
that incident sums up the whole secret 
of much foreign comment on America. 


A GERMAN EMANCIPATION. 
There is no exaggeration in the recent 
dispatch from Berlin saying that Prussia 
has been giving much less attention to 
current stories about German and Brit- 





ish naval schemes than to the new edu- 
cational policy of the government. This 
policy, promulgated last month in a de- 
cree by the Minister of Education, drives 
itself home more forcibly than colonial 
programmes and indirect taxes for bat- 
tleships can ever do. The ordinary Prus- 
sian voter has buxom daughters whose 
present living expenses and uncertain 
future give him cause for thought. He 
also has a few inherited, half-believed 
superstitions about woman's proper 
sphere. Therefore, when a government 
commonly regarded as reactionary an- 
nounces that it will hereafter extend to 
women every opportunity for education 
and technical training which the priv- 
ileged sex has long jea!ously enjoyed, 
the good man must pause to find his 
bearings. From the traditional German 
point of view, the departure is even 
more startling than the recent temper- 
ance movement in university and mili- 
tary circles; for only twenty-five years 
ago the status of German women was, 
In some respects, more nearly Turkish 
than Anglo-Saxon. The mere sugges- 
tion that the sexes should be equal, at 
least in educational opportunity, was 
food for comic journals and drink for 
imperial aphorists, with their Kinder, 
Kiiche, Kirche. Until recently, no politi- 
cal party save the Social-Democrats has 
dared *o raise its voice against the prim- 
itive ideal of the Hausfrau. This lib- 
eral attitude of Bebel and his followers 
has been, in one respect, a hindrance 
to the cause of emancipation; the offi- 
cial ban upon Socialism has kept in 
disrepute everything which Socialism 
favored, thus strengthening upper-class 
loyalty to the tradition that “a woman 
who thinks is as disgusting as a man 
who paints.” Hence it is that, even to 
day, professors in universities to which 
women are admitted still hold—and oc- 
casionally exercise—the right of exclud- 
ing them from lecture-rooms. So pro- 
found is the impression made upon the 
cultivated mind by the sight of a peas- 
ant woman hitched to a wagon beside an 
ox on Brandenburg highways! 

The strength of prejudice is revealed, 
perhaps unwittingly, in the govern- 
ment’s explanation of its course. The 
preamble to the decree states that t! 
Minister of Education has been per- 
suaded by the growing unpopularity of 
marriage among young men of the up- 
per classes. This deplorable attitude de- 
prives many girls of suitable consorts; 





hence the unhappy creatures must be 
given a fair chance to shift for them- 
selves—an ungracious justification, to 
say the least. The plea of economic 
compulsion, although squaring with 
certain obvious facts, shows that offi- 
cials are still unwilling to recognize the 
rights of women as simple human be- 
ings. To grant higher education to @ 
girl because she cannot find a husband 
is an act of charity no less than that of 
giving tools and leather to an idle cob- 
bler. Were the concession not infinitely 
better than the avowed motive, a stick- 
ler for principles might proper:y spurn 
it. But Prussian women are not going 
to leave the little loaves in the oven to 
burn, just because all the big ones are 
not yet baked. For the nonce, there 
wil be no serious complaint against the 
proposed separation of the sexes in all 
grades below the university and the 
technical school; the temper of German 
parents and school chi.dren is still too 
generally irreconcilable with anything 
smacking of co-education. Nor will the 
exclusion of workingmen’s daughters 
from universities be made an issue, so 
long as the brothers of these girls are 
not allowed to matriculate in those in- 
stitutions. Swiftly as democratic ideals 
are spreading, the Prussian masses do 
not seem to be seriously threatening the 
exclusiveness of the academic wor'd. In 
view of the terrible overcrowding of 
the teaching profession in Germany at 
present, practically minded women will 
not grieve deeply over their humbler 
sisters’ inability to attain the Ph.D. 

It is not unlikely that the first visi- 
ble effects of the decree may vindicate 
the reactionaries. In many branches 
competition may be sharpened to razor 
edge; if the Frankfurter Zeitung’s re- 
cent statement that 60 per cent. of col- 
lege-bred technical men in Germany re- 
ceive less than $500 a year, and that 
conditions are absolutely chaotic as a 
result of the ill-advised increase in the 
number of technical schools, be true, 
feminine invasion will certainly breed 
discontent. But eventually the inevita- 
ble economic adjustments must be made 
in Prussia as they have been in other 
countries where the opportunities for 
higher education are open to women. 
And in the long run an improvement in 
the intellectual condition of women can- 
not fail also to raise their social and po- 
litical position. 
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A WORD FOR BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


One of our critics has just been e!o- 
quently lamenting that so many of the 
neatly bound products of the press are 
but are books about 
books 


really books, 


but 


not 


books; even books about 


strike us as coming a trifle nearer to 


the great realities than mere articles on 


books about books. In an imperfect 


world the artices have their humble 


ice, and so have books that cannot be 


that 


classed as creative literature, but 


are at best substitutes for the school- 
master. Many people, doubtless, spend 
their time on ephemeral essays, say, on 
Milton, when they might be better occu- 
pied with Milton himself; but 1 by no 
means follows that if they had not been 
reading the essay, they would have de 
voted that hour to “Paradise Lost.” In- 
would 


deed, the chances are that they 


have lighted on something yet more 
trivial than the essay, to say nothing of 
the epic. Then, too, the essay may take 
them to Milton; and that journey will 
be worth while. It is good to go up 
into an exceeding high mountain and be- 
hold all the kingdoms of the world; but 
some climbers need to have a path blaz- 
ed for them, and the man who does th‘s 
pioneer work is entitled to our thanks. 
Ben Jonson, it was, who comp'ained of 
the ingratitude of a certain lawyer to 
whom he had rendered a great service. 
“Why, I was the man that first made 
him relish Horace!” And to some bit of 
didactic discourse, spoken or written, to 
some obscure teacher or reviewer, or 
writer of a book about books hundreds 
of us owe our first relish of some not- 
able author—perhaps the very author 
who opened the windows of our mind to 
the east, 

The lists of “books that have helped 
me,” published from time to time, are 
full of strange and interesting sugges- 
tions. It is not always—perhaps not 
usually—the immortal plays and poems 
the intellect in motion and 


that set 


kindle ambition. A few crude pictures 
little 


school geography may stimulate curios- 


of palm-trees and savages in a 


ity in a hitherto sluggish brain and 
start a boy or girlina never-ending voy- 
age It was Voltaire’s 
“Life of Charles XII.,” bought for a pen- 
ny, that planted John Burns’s feet on 
the road to the British Cabinet. John- 
son's parallel between Dryden and Pope 


round the earth. 


is a pompous and not too discriminat- 
ing piece of criticism; but as printed in 





the old fifth reader it may have unlock- 
ed for many the door to what Ruskin 
calls the King’s Treasuries. Then, too, 
our popular lectures on literature—giv- 
en before women’s clubs, university ex- 
tension classes, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and lyceums—are 
generally thin and feeble. Superior per- 
sons may find in them all the vices of 
books about books. But these fumbling 
with their slap-dash eulogy 
and misplaced censure, are not intend- 
The arrow, 


rural 


lectures, 
ed for superior persons. 
awkwardly feathered and ill-aimed as it 
is, somehow After 
each of these lectures the best books in 


flies to its mark. 
the village library are more frequently 
eagerly studied. 


lecturer, who has 


drawn out and more 
And the peripatetic 
gone his way, sick with a sense of the 
futility of his efforts, may comfort him- 
self with the reflection that his tiny 
spark of Promethean fire has, in spite 
of all discouragements, fallen upon tin- 
der. 

This, indeed, is the consolation of all 
teachers, and other inglorious guides to 
the realms of gold. They are generally 
underpaid and often unappreciated. 
They are prophets without honor in 
their own country. The Wall Street 
broker and the grocer set down the 
teacher and the literary hack as fourth- 
rate plodders, incapable of earning a 
decent living. It may be unfortunate 
that the men who facilitate the exchange 
of ideas receive less recompense than 
those who facilitate the exchange of 
commodities. Some callings, neverthe- 
less, are in part their own reward; and 
there are human beings who would 
rather traffic in ideas at a profit of $1,- 
500 a year than in cheese and bonds at 
a profit of $15,000. Then, too, it is 
written that man shall not live by 
cheese and bonds alone. The hand that 
carries the torch and passes it on may 
be weak and faltering, unworthy of the 
high office, but it is the hand of one 
who has chosen the better part, who 
has tried, however unsuccessfully, to 
quicken a love of good books, of art, 
of the humanities, of the things of the 
mind. He has devoted his life to the 
sustenance not of the body that perish- 
eth but of the soul. 

And each rising generation, be it re- 
membered, must have its teachers and 
interpreters. They are the mediators 
between the past and the present. Just 


as children need instruction and guid- 





ance, so all of us, children of a larger 
growth, are in debt to the critics, what- 
ever their rank or formal profession. 
who help us to understand, to enjoy, 
and to profit by the masterpieces of 
literature and the other arts. Most of 
us would be blind to the splendors of 
Homer, of Virgil, of Dante, and even 
of the noblest writers in our own tongue 
without some one to proffer us a word 
of advice and direction, a warning of 
the difficulties of the way, as also a 
hint of the delectable prospects. It is 
thus that the faithful teacher and the 
industrious author of books about 
books, the men who give us our first 
relish of Horace, are each in his degree 
servants of the ideal. 





THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN 
COLLEGE. 


I. 

We are familiar with the charge that 
young people no longer read good books. 
The average young person to-day seems 
to have no habitual recourse to that se- 
lected and stored-up wisdom of the race, 
which until our day has been a chief 
means and effect of culture. Whether 
this loss be due to some widespread 
crowding out or the influence of books 
from the home, or to the unsettled men- 
tal background of a population recruit- 
ing from all races and traditions, in 
either case the educator has no more 
interesting problem, nor hardly a grav- 
er duty, than to open up for these young 
minds the experience of what is, or is 
to be, their race, and to lay upon them 
the spell of great books, in which that 
experience is stored. The importance of 
this problem is recognized in the amount 
of time given to the teaching of litera- 
ture in schoo’s and colleges. Yet it can 
hardly be questioned that in general, 
with all this teaching of literature, the 
knowledge of books is not taught. Can 
it be taught? ask the scientist and the 
historian. 

We should not expect it to be taught 
in the schools; there the motley cur- 
riculum is too much a thing of expedi- 
ency, and in English too much time 
must be lost in getting up the absurd 
entrance requirements, for the pupil to 
think of the mutilated and annotated 
classics in which he is “prepared,” as 
much more than one of the barriers be- 
tween himself and athletic eligibility. 
It is in the college that the educator 
at present finds room for the attempt 
to “teach literature,” where the subject 
is fashionable, and the teacher readily 
finds students, has all the time he 
wants, and is free to devise any means 
whatsoever for turning the baseball 
captain into a reader of Thackeray. But 
the miracle rarely happens. 
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Yet it ought to happen—or, rather, 
why should it be a miracle at all? Lit- 
erature presents to the boy the most 
directly human subject matter in the 
curriculum; he will find that work and 
play coincide as nearly as may be in 
this crude world, when he sits down to 
read Fielding, or Scott, or Dickens. So 
enticing, indeed, seem the hardest tasks 
that a literature course can prescribe, 
that our colleagues the scientist and 
the historian, mentioned before, remem- 
bering their own joyous first discovery 
of “Pendennis” or “Pickwick Papers,” 
wondered how such a draught of nectar 
to the thirsty soul can be counted as a 
task at all. Yet the almost complete 
failure of the average teaching of litera- 
ture should be warning enough that the 
problem is not simple. There are, in- 
deed, the bright exceptions; who of us 
has not had some pupil who kindled at 
a chance word of his, and became a 
lover of books? Alas! who has not 
been startled by the random nature of 
his solitary successes? 


II. 

In his brilliant address last Novem- 
ber to the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, President Wilson of 
Princeton University said of the teach- 
ing of literature in schools: 

You can teach English literature as a 
science, which it is not; or as art, which 
in your hands it cannot be; but whichever 
way you choose to attempt to teach it you 
will fail, if you regard it as a thing to be 
objectively imparted. You cannot pedagog- 
ically impart the song of a bird; you can- 
not pedagogically impart the appreciation 
of a landseape; you cannot pedagogically 
impart even the nice appreciation of idioms. 
The only way you will ever appreciate the 
idiom is by hearing it often; the idiom 
you hear most of you will most appre- 
ciate. 

These words, spoken of school educa- 
tion, may well apply to college teach- 
ing, and they express and suggest both 
sides of the problem. They are a pro- 
test against useless methods of teach- 
ing literature to those who have not 
already the love for it; the dissecter 
and the scientist of literature leave the 
young heart untouched. But the speak- 
er, like many of our educators, thinks 
of literature as an art—art in the sense 
in which it may be likened to a bird 
song or a lanascape. Few teachers will 
disagree with his conclusion that such 
an art cannot be taught; there is very 
little in the human heart of boy or man 
to which such an art could permanently 
appeal. When we first read “Rob Roy” 
or “Ivanhoe,” were we fascinated by its 
art at all (song of a bird!)? Or when 
we read “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“Kubla Khan,” which attracted us more, 
the marvellous story or the marvellous 
song? Surely for the average boy or 
man, literature appeals through the ex- 
perience it portrays, the companionship 





it offers—the crowded hour of glorious 
life, not the ministering artistry of mu- 
sic or picture. The interest is human, 
natural, and direct; we read “Pickwick 
Papers” because we like to meet Sam 
Weller and his father and the other 
amusing characters. If in time we find 
that the book becomes defective in art, 
by some definition or other, and that 
our pleasure in it therefore fails, we 
may be assured that intellectual form- 
ulas are paralyzing our natural enjoy- 
ment, not only of books, but of life 
itself. 

In this enjoyment of life itself our 
students are not a whit beyond the 
youth of fifty years ago; it is their cu- 
riosity to get at life, to have experience, 
that perhaps is making them impatient 
of a medium so indirect as books. They 
read of their own choice stories, no mat- 
ter how crude, that present life with 
the greatest zest and energy. The books 
that arouse their interest most readily 
in the college course are the works of 
men who have had something striking, 
and to them novel, to say about life— 
Wordsworth, Emerson, FitzGerald’s 
Omar. Should not the first principle 
of teaching literature be to discover 
what prevents the life-loving youth 
from seeing the life stored up in those 
other books, as yet dead for him? Should 
not the seccond principle be to re- 
move that obstacle? If there is a third 
principle, should it not be to see that 
the student reads as many books as 
possible? “The idiom you hear most of 
you .will most appreciate.” 

If this statement of the general prob- 
lem is just, a college course in litera- 
ture should provide for two things— 
the actual contact of the student’s mind 
with as many books as possible, and the 
filling in of any gaps in his sympathy 
with what he reads. Almost all the 
great books were intended for the aver- 
age man; the author contemplated an 
immediate relation with his audience. 
There is room for the annotator or 
teacher only when time has made the 
subject remote and strange, or when the 
imagination, through some defect or de- 
cline, is unable to grasp the recorded ex- 
perience. A book fails to interest young 
people because it is of another age, or 
because they are imaginatively imma- 
ture. The business of the teacher, then, 
is to supply an historical or imagina- 
tive approach to the book; beyond that 
it should appeal for itself. 

A glance at most college catalogues 
will show that far different theories of 
teaching literature are not uncommon. 
How many courses are offered on the 
development of this form, or the struc. 
ture of that, or the romantic something 
else! Valuable as such studies may 
prove to the well-read scholar, they are 
useless to the unread. By their very 
nature they thrust a fatal screen of 
historical and critical apparatus be- 





tween pupil and book; and the reading 
itself, what there is of it, tends to be- 
come a search for literary data to sus- 
tain the theory, rather than a vital ex- 
perience. In such a course the more en- 
ergetic the teacher, the less likely is he 
to make readers of his students; the 
pressure is too great upon him to sys- 
tematize and clarify his formulas, and 
to make his doctrines logical—the sci- 
entific impulse of which President Wil- 
son speaks. But as few great works of 
literature illustrate any one theory com- 
pletely or exclusively, the students may 
come to patronize the masters, or at 
most to give them but partial approval, 
measuring them by classroom standards. 
Too often the critical apparatus has left 
no time for reading. In our modern 
education there is hardly a more shame- 
ful product than the faithful students 
who can tell you what is wrong with 
Seott and Dickens, and can even at- 
tempt one more definition of the short 
story, and who have yet to read “Kenil- 
worth” and “Our Mutual Friend” and 
“Wandering Willie’s Tale.” 

I wonder how much more can be said 
for those “general” historical courses, in 
which English literature from “Beowulf” 
to Alfred Austin is “surveyed.” The 
text-book tells when the author lived 
and died, and the correct opinion to hold 
of his work; certain “illustrative read- 
ings” illustrate, presumably, the fact 
that he did live and die, and afford 
portable excuse for the correct opin- 
ion. The student’s approach to the 
books is just near enough to get a few 
names and titles confused. Recently, 
the victim of such teaching told me that 


he had been particularly attracted to the 


novelist “Dickinson.” Richardson and 
Dickens had so coalesced and coagulated 
in his memory that to divide his im- 
pression would be like rescuing the orig- 
inal drops of ink from an old blotter. 1 
asked him which of “Dickinson’s” nov- 
els he had read. He could not recol- 
lect, but he was sure the book had a 
green cover. 

Perhaps it is something that he re- 
members how the volume looked. Too 
seldom now does the mere appearance 
of books find its way into a boy’s life, 
to rouse his curiosity later as to its con- 
tents. Yet many readers first kindled 
to their life-long passion in the family 
library, at an age when to their physical 
and mental eye Dickens and Thackeray 
and Scott were simply so many volumes, 
bound, as the States on the map were 
tinted, each in his natural color. For 
me to this day, in my instinctive, un- 
guarded moments, George Eliot is 
brown and gold, and Scott is a shinier 
brown and a brighter gold, and ever 


so much wider on the shelves; I like 
them best in that dress, which they 
wore when they won my heart. If our 


boys have missed this early external ap- 
peal of the volume, it is not too late 
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to try to surround them with books. 
Encourage them to buy as many as they 
can afford, and to keep them in sight; 
one enticing book habitually before the 
eye has much more likelihood of reach- 
ing the heart than a huncred volumes 
in the library stacks. And if ever it 
exists, the ideal classroom for teaching 
literature will be filled from floor to 
ceiling with great books and with por- 
traits of their authors, so that book and 
writer, from hourly association, may be 
at least outwardly distinct in the boy’s 
memory. 

The cry is raised by many teachers 
that there is not time enough in the 
college course for reading. There cer- 
tainly is not, if part of the student’s 
time is consumed by the machinery of 
the course. But there is plenty of time 
if the student simply reads literature. 
The almost encyclopedic acquaintance 
with books shown by Tennyson and 
his companions at Cambridge, excep- 
tional as it is, is quite possible for us. 
How well read a graduate would be who 
knew all of Shakespeare, the “Faerie 
Queene,” “Paradise Lost,” and the nov- 
els of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray! 
The average college boy could cover 
this ground twice over in the time he 
now devotes to “literature,” in class and 
out, from his fourteenth to his twenty- 
second year. 

But how can you make the students 
read, objects many a teacher. A simple 
way is to assign reading, and then ask 
questions on it. To save time the ques- 
tions and answers should be written, 
and the more frequent they are, the 
more regular will be the boy’s contact 
with the books. If they are well chosen, 
three or four simple questions, calling 
for brief answers, will show whether the 
boy has read the novel or the play, and 
whether he has read thoughtfully. With 
a little prevision they can be used as a 
guide for the student in his reading. If 
you have been trying to explain Dick- 
ens’s way of presenting character, and 
have illustrated from the chief figures 
in the story, ask questions that will in- 
volve similar principles in the minor 
persons; the answers will show whe- 
ther the student read the book, and whe- 
ther he read with your explanation in 
mind. What is more important, he will 
read for the next test with keener and 
more concentrated watch for the ma- 
terial for similar questions. 

But even if the college course be plan- 
ned so that the pupil’s task will be to 
read great books constantly, the teach- 
er’s part, to connect the reading 
with the pupil’s experience, is a large 
and difficult one. When we consider 


the wide knowledge he must have of 
boys and of books, we should not be sur- 
prised if the successful teacher is rare. 
He must recover for the student those 
past ideas from which the book grew, 
and to which it appealed; at the same 





time he will use his tact to keep in the 
foreground the book itself, rather than 
its history. When the boy reads Spen- 
ser, for example, he should be supplied 
in the classroom with those facts and 
ideas of chivalry and those concepts of 
Platonism which produced the “Faerie 
Queene,” and on which the poet counted 
in his audience; if the teacher further 
explains in typical passages how those 
ideas and concepts are allegorized, the 
boy is then ready to find himse/f in the 
poem. In “Pendennis,” for a nearer ex- 
ample, it needs no teacher to interest 
college boys in the first part of the 
stoly; there is no barrier between them 
and Pen or Foker or Capt. Costigan. In 
the latter half of the novel, however, 
their interest flags; the story seems to 
spread tim, flattening itself out in a 
society that college boys do not know. 
To perfect their connection with this 
part of the book it is necessary to show 
them, by reading and illustrating Pen’s 
great speeches in chapter Ixi., that the 
novelist is presenting what is perhaps 
the weightiest problem for young men 
of their age and breeding, the problem 
of compromise. To illustrate the 
speeches you have only to translate 
Pen’s arguments into college experi- 
ences that you are certain your students 
know. 

In addition, the teacher should not 
hesitate to put before the class the ave- 
nue, whatever it is, that led him in his 
youthful enthusiasm to any particular 
book. What attracted him may attract 
another. Unfortunately, the teachers 
usually reverse the method, and try to 
interest the boys first in the problems 
of research or criticism to which they 
themselves came after years of study— 
perhaps not well spent; they have wan- 
dered far from the simple love of books 
that makes the reader, and they will 
wander farther. It is a shame for 
them to take the boys in that direction. 
Have I set the standard too high when 
I say that the ideal teacher of literature 
is the mature scholar whose heart is 
young, whose love of books has been 
fostered by a love of life, whose en- 
thusiasm in the classroom for his old 
favorites is unashamed? I must admit 
that there are very few examples of 
him. 


III. 


How does it fare with the teachers’ 
own love of books? The fact seems to 
be that very few teachers of literature 
are habitual, enthusiastic readers of the 
books they blame their students for not 
reading. Their chosen companions are 
not Spenser, nor Shakespeare, nor Mil- 
ton, nor Dickens, nor Thackeray. Of 
course, they know the books—like the 
old lady who had read the Bible—once. 
They know what the book is about. But 
through unfamiliarity they have forgot- 
ten the zest of the story, and by what 
device can they impart it? How often 





do you hear a teacher say comfortably, 
over his pipe or cigar, “Somehow Dick- 
ens doesn’t take hold of me as he used 
to,” in a tone that makes it look dark 
for Dickens; and then if your own de- 
light in Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Pecksniff is 
undimmed, and you begin to defend 
your taste, you will find that the profes- 
sor has not read Dickens recently. He 
will lecture to you about him, however, 
on the spot. The pity of it is that so 
often all that is needed to interest a 
boy in a book is a sincere way of inti- 
mate praise. In school during study 
hour Jim detects Bill with a non-aca- 
demic volume under the desk, and starts 
inquiries, to which Bill responds from 
the nearest side of his mouth, “It’s ‘Tom 
Sawyer.’ Gee, it’s great!” And Jim is 
filled with the desire to read. Imagine 
the result if Jim’s father had said at 
the dinner table, “James, I wish you to 
read ‘Tom Sawyer’; every boy ought to 
read it. Some critics think Mark Twain 
our greatest novelist. The story is of the 
picaresque type,” etc. 

Finally, the teacher of literature 
should if possible be a writer. He need- 
n’t publish anything, but he should have 
the creative habit of mind, in no mat- 
ter how humble a degree, the best self- 
protection against pedantry. The cre- 
ative habit preserves the appreciation of 
literary expression for itself; what the 
poets might have said is less interesting 
to the creative mind than what they did 
say. May the number of writers who 
teach increase, as we realize the illum- 
ination, the fervor, the sanity of appre- 
ciation, that are fostered by habitual 
creative work. Even in Germany, where 
in our time the unimaginative mind has 
had its say of literature, the suggestion 
comes at last for poets to teach books. 
If such teaching seems a circumscribed 
task for a winged spirit, as it seemed to 
Lowell, at least it should not seem so to 
us who believe in the power of great 
ideals over a nution’s destiny, and know 
how ignorant the newer generations are 
of books, wherein these great ideals are 
permanently stored. 

The twofold reward of the poet-teach- 
er’s double calling is increased confi- 
dence and authority in his work. He 
pleads for his calling when he pleads 
for any book; to him the Muses are 
more than a name; he is their advocate 
to generous young hearts, open for a 
short time to noble persuasions, before 
they are calloused by the touch of the 
world. No wonder if he feels both the 
weight and the consecration of his of- 
fice—to make of that short opportunity 
a tenfold talent; to plead for those 
voices of the race, of whose blood, how- 
ever humbly, he is; to be the embodi- 
ment of that love which is the interces- 
sor 


Between the gods that live and mortal man. 


To a few such teachers in this country 
how many of us owe how great a debt! 
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To remember them is to be grateful. 
JoHN ERSKINE. 
Amherst College. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


William Butler Yeats is one of the living 
poets whose first editions are sought by 
collectors as likely to grow in value. John 
Quinn of this city, friend and correspon- 
dent of Yeats, has undoubtedly the most ex- 


tensive collection of his writings. He has 
many of Yeats’s manuscripts and many 
books inscribed by the author. Mr. Quinn 


has assisted Mr. Yeats in securing Ameri- 
can copyrights, and has himself printed 
privately several pamphlets and books 
which are actually first editions. The fol- 
lowing is a list of these pieces: 


Is | Nothing} A Drama | In 
Five Acts! By|W. B. Yeats| John Lane| 
MCMII. Collation: Half-title, title, dedi- 
cation, etc., pp. i.-viii.; text, pp. 1-99. Fif- 
teen copies only were printed for copyright, 
in a gray paper cover, the first page from 
the types of the title-page. A second edi- 
tion of thirty copies only was immediately 
struck from the same type on larger paper, 
but without publisher’s name on the title, 
and with some errors in the text corrected; 
in pale green boards, with label. These 
two editions contain a dedication to Lady 
Gregory dated September 19, 1902. never re- 
printed. The book was not published by 
John Lane, but by the Macmillan Co., 
which brought it out, with other plays, the 
next year, as “The Hour-Glass and Other 
Plays.”” This volume has a new dedication 
to Lady Gregory, dated February, 1903. 

The | Hour-Glass|A Morality|By|W. B. 
Yeats | London | Wm. Heinemann, 21 Bedford 
St., W. C.|1903. Collation: Title, copy- 
right, and text, pp. 1-14; blank, pp. 15-16. 
From the type of the North American Re- 
view for September, 1903, with special title 
as above, and altered page-numbers, with- 
out cover. Twelve copies only, of which six 
went for English copyright; of the remain- 
ing six, two sent by mail to England were 
lost, one was retained by the printer, and 
Mr. Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Mr. Quinn 
each own one. 

The King’s Threshold| A Play in Verse | 
By!W. B. Yeats| New York| Printed for 
Private Circulation | 1904. Collation: Half- 
title, title, prologue, etc., pp. i.-ix.; text, 
pp. 1-58. In gray boards. One hundred cop- 
ies only, on old hand-made Italian paper. 

The Golden Helmet! By | William Butler 
Yeats | Published | By | John | Quinn | New 
York, 1908. Collation: Limit notice, half- 
title, title, etc., pp. i.-viii.; text, pp. 9-33. 
Gray boards, with label; fifty copies. 

The two little volumes ‘Representative 
Irish Tales,’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891, 
have an introduction by Yeats which has 
never been reprinted, and these two vol- 
umes are necessary in a set of his first edi- 
tions. The two volumes of ‘Poetical 
Works,” published in New York by the 
Macmillan Co. in 1906-07, are also first 
editions. The text was newly revised; each 
volume contains a new introduction; Vol. 
I., three new poems; and Vol. II., one new 
poem. The works were not issued in this 
form in England. Laurence & Bullen, 
Yeats’s English publishers, have nearly 
ready a new and uniform edition of his 
works in eight volumes, limited to a thou- 
sand sets. The last volume will contain a 
comprehensive bibliography. 

The Janrbuch der Biicherpreise, of which 
the first issue, that for 1906, was a volume 
of only 237 pages, has appeared for the 
year 1907 (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz) in 
a book of 414 pages, again with E. Beck as 
the author. It furnishes reports of the 
prices secured at the European book auc- 
tions, with the exception of the English. 


Where There 





This new volume is particularly complete 
in reference to the literature of the six- 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries. 

The Anderson Auction Co. of this city 
has received from Ireland a small but 
choice collection of books relating to Na- 
poleon and the French Revolution, mostly in 
French, the library of Gen. Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

E. Dwight Church of Brooklyn, the 
owner of one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of rare books in this country, died 
August 30, at Westfield, Conn., in his sev- 
enty-third year. He was a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York. 
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THE PERIL TO FRENCH SCHOLARSHIP. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Prof. Irving Babbitt in a letter to 
the Nation, July 2 (as also in a recently 
issued volume of essays: “Literature and 
the American College’’), has suggested that 
we adopt the idea at least of the French 
agrégation—a higher degree, that is, confer- 
red, not for premature specialization, but 
for thorough and continued work in the 
subject which the candidate for the degree 
seeks to profess. This seems to me one of 
the very few really pointed contributions to 
the discussion of our American graduate 
schools and their shortcomings that your 
correspondents have for so long been oc- 
cupied with. Professor Babbitt notes in 
passing that a certain amount of “research” 
work is now demanded by students coming 
up for the agrégation, adding that this is, 
however, preceded by a solid grounding (in 
the case of literary studies) in the humani- 
ties, as also by a grounding in that subject 
elected by the candidate for the degree. 

It is so obvious that we Americans need 
in some manner to react against existing 
conditions of graduate-school study and 
against the fallacies upon which pro- 
grammes of work are founded (fallacies of 
“original research,” of ‘‘contributions to 
the sum of human knowledge” by fledgeling 
or lop-sided investigators), and that in re- 
acting against German tendencies the ear- 
lier French tradition may best serve to 
guide us, that one sees with something like 
consternation France, too, facing a crisis in 
methods of university instruction. To 
L’Opinion, a new weekly review issued at 
Paris, M. Francois Albert, himself agrégé 
des lettres, has just contributed two tren- 
chant papers on ‘“‘La Sorbonne germanisée”’ 
(July 18, August 8). His criticism of mod- 
ern tendencies in the instruction offered at 
the Sorbonne must apply, and that ever 
more and more intimately, to conditions of 
higher education everywhere in France. 
Like the Nation's correspondents, M. Al- 
bert sees in premature specialization (here 
it is in specialization that immediate- 
ly follows the attainment of the 
baccalauréat) more of peril than of 
profit. The student is taken out of 
the lycée, he writes, only to be taught to 
despise general culture, the sentiment for 
art (wherever found or applied) and the 
old-fashioned humanities—the best, that is, 
in the national tradition. He is, in a 
week’s time after matriculation, set to work 


SIR: 





on the archives or the Corpus Inscription- 
um Romanarum: 

He is a votary of epigraphy before he 
knows his Greek and Latin authors. Every 
day youthful paleographers are set to work 
learnedly deciphering manuscript texts that 
they must realize they cannot so much as 
translate. 

Anything to escape “#stheticism’’—which 
is, to-day, a far lower condition than the 
state of blind ignorance. 

Writing of an American “Ph.D.” now 
teaching modern literature, Dr. S. P. Sher- 
man has told the Nation, May 28, that this 
product of our ‘scientific’? methods lectures 
to his classes on Rousseau’s influence upon 
John Dryden. M. Albert, as if tocapthestory 
(which is only too painfully authentic) tells 
L’Opinion of an honor-student’s declara- 
tion that by the French Constitution of '75 
the Chamber of Deputies elects the French 


ministers. “In twenty years,” asserts 
this critic of ‘La Sorbonne german- 
isée,”” “our professorships will resemble 


our ministerial offices’’—each professor se- 
renely ignorant and contemptuous of what 
is going on in the lecture-room next to his 
own, as of what may have happened in 
other periods of literature or history than 
that which he has chosen for his own. And 
what to think of an examination 
for a licence to teach “history’’ where it 
is made up of three written tests, as fol- 
lows: 


are we 


Latin translation—2 points. 

Composition on (Géographie 
points. 

Exercises in cartography—1 point. 


humaine—2 


The licentia docendi, the degree that pre- 
cedes by some years the agrégation, and 
that formerly assured that grounding in the 
humanities which Professor Babbitt has 
commented upon as the possession of 
French agrégés, used to be awarded only 
after the passing of a general examination, 
which was more than a mere pendant to the 
examination in the special subject elected— 
the subject to be professed by successful 
candidates for this degree. To the fact 
that neither hasty cramming nor laborious 
lopsidedness (I have used some such phrase 
before: I repeat it wittingly) sufficed to 
prepare one for these examinations was in 
some degree due the general equipment 
which made French schvutarship always re- 
spectable, and, at its best, admirably mag- 
isterial and philosophic. This year has 
seen the institution of a series of special 
licenses whence all general tests—except the 
Latin translation (under certain reserva- 
tions)—have disappeared. The French com- 
position has been entirely abandoned. ‘“‘The 
qualities of order, clearness, and ease in 
the exposition of a subject are no longer 
found useful to an historian,”’ the Journat 
des Débats remarks, with a fair degree of 
irony. But the practical effects of “‘scien- 
tific’ inroads upon French literary and 
critical methods were seen many years ago: 
it was in 1880 that M. Stapfer wrote of con- 
temporary Moliére criticism: 

All esthetic study of his comedies was 

long since abandoned, and this great man is 
to-day ... the object of nothing better than 
an arid erudition and a materialistic curi- 
osity. 
If there are to-day some signs of a reaction 
against these procedures, much ground re- 
mains to be regained in criticism as in the 
methods of higher education. 

Fortunately, the picture of conditions in 
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the Sorbonne is, in M. Albert's two articles, 


unmistakably overcolored. If matters are 
better than they appear to him, it is, how- 
eve ind this the Débats remarks in the 
article cited, August 11l--only because the 
French faculties “are living on their re- 
serves Some of the must rabid partisans 
of specialization are, themselves, men of a 
rare general culture, men who began their 


specialization after they had seen both sides 


of the humanistic training, the strong and 


the weak But optimists, like the writer 


in the Debats, and our own philologists, do 
not see to pose this question: What of the 
rising generation, and che generations to 
come The generations of professors who 
have labored, as students, not to instruct 
themselves, but to “‘add to the store of hu- 
man knowledge’’? 

Perhaps both French and American uni- 
versiti« will soon be able to clear thes« 
problems up. We, who have as few tradi- 
tions higher education as in other mat- 
ters, w blunder awhile, then see the light 
But it ust be regretted that France, that 
ha ts traditions, should, more alive to the 
ource of La Fontaine’s fables than to 
t r homely morals, drop the substance for 
the tricky reflection in the stream below. 

W. B. BLAKE. 

\ I Boqu Morbi France, August 12 


THE DATE OF SHAKESPEARE'’S “LEAR.” 
ro Ep! I THE NATION 

Sry The d f the composition of this 
play [ ear’’] vro dD Furnivall (the 
Variorum litior p. 377), “ean be ascer- 
1ined with an unusual degree of accuracy.” 
The Stationer Registers, as he points out 
fix the year 1606 a he latest date The 
earliest possibl la has been the cause 
of a good deal of difference of opinion. Ma- 
lone thought long ago he had settled the 
question in favor of October, 1604, and with 
him agreed Mr. Fleay Mi Aldis Wright 
shifted it to the summer of 1606; then Dr 
Furnivall and others decided in favor of 
1603 In Act iii., Scene 4, are mentioned 
the names of various hobgoblins—Modo 
Mahu, Flibbertigibbet and these names 
ire found in a tract published by Dr. Hars- 
net in 1603 (pp. 45-50) This argument as 
sumes, of course, that these names of the 
gob were in the first draft of the play 
and also that Shakespeare could not have 
po ily found out about them before the 
publication of the ‘ract It is equally a 
matte of course, tkat no definite evidenc 
whatever of he assumption has been o1 
s likely to be forthcoming, and an historian 
like myself, approaching a literary prob 
lem it one struck with the futility of 


clusion in the face of the 


inger that the few words on which we ars 
‘ ng may have been interpolated tn 1603 
or later into the printed version of a play 
written or acted any number of years 
previous that you will. Nevertheless, with- 
out some such assumptions, we should never 
date any doubtful plays at all. Let us con- 
fine ourselves to an examination of the 
evidence adduced from the tract, which Dr. 
Furnivall admits is really the only bit of 


proof ‘“‘that is sure beyond a peradventure 
The history of this tract and of the story 
A Cath- 
priest that he 
had performed certain miracles, casting out 
like, these 


told in it seems to me suggestive 


oli named Weston asserted 


and the and he used 


devils, 








“facts” to prove the superiority of Catholi- 
and his own su- 
The 
seem to have been performed in the 
while did 
till 1603. issue 
so much the 
the right to the leadership of 
Catholics in England. In 1594-5 Weston be- 
came the leader of the Jesuit party in the 
‘Wisbeach Stirs,’ a violent intestinal quar- 
rel among the secular priests in England, 
as a consequence all his previous his- 
was well aired. Among other things, 
appeared the story of his miracle working, 


cism over Protestantism, 


periority over other priests “mir- 
acles”’ 
Harsnet’s tract 
The 


“‘mirac!es”’ as 


1584-1586, 
the 


in 1603 was 


years 


not see light real 
not 


of Weston 


and 


tory 


used by him and his friends to prove his 
great sanctity, and employed by his adver- 
saries to cast slurs upon him. In 1598, at 
the time of the appeal to Rome by his 
ponent$, the lives of all 
diligently raked for scandalous misdemean- 
yrs, and all their deeds told to Catholics 
from one end of England to the other ae far 
as such news cou!d be spread by the limited 


op- 


concerned were 


means of communication then possible 
The miracle working formed the text of 
Weston’s party Then from 1600 to 1603 
came the crisis The party opposed to 


Weston secured the support of the English 
ind began to publish tracts to 
discredit Bancrof then 
Bishop of London to deal with 
Weston’s performances himself, and in 1601 
to work on the tract later pub- 
over the 
of his chaplain, Dr. Harsnet. Helped 
Bancroft collected 
from priests 


government 
their enemies 


determined 


or 1602 set 


lished in 1603 (for state reasons) 
name 

by the appellant priests, 
evidence of Weston’s doings 
and laymen who had witnessed or heard of 
His progress noted from week 
to week by Father the Jesuit, in 
his letters to his superior at Rome, so that 
pretty clear that the fact and its de- 


tails were well enough known to the gossips 


them was 


Rivers, 
it is 
of the metropolis 

Is it likely that the witnesses themselves 
had rot told these stories before, and thai 
the tale of Weston’s miracles had not been 
rehearsed with all possible embellishments 
in many a tavern and ale house in London? 
And if not before 1600, most certainly be 


fore 1603? In fact, that was the very rea- 
son which decided Bancroft to write his 
tract: the currency which the story had 


attained. In truth, it is not at all unlikely 
that the story which Dr. Harsnet later pub- 
lished had firmness and consis- 
tency by its oft-repetition, and had in the 
course of its growth picked up the name> 
“popular” 


acquired 


of certain well-known and 
fiends 
Theres therefore, to be 


son to believe that Shakespeare could have 


some rea- 


seems, 


heard the names of the fiends, Modo, 
Mehu, and their ilk, in the gossip of the 
inns on the South Bank. There is some rea- 
zy to think, though of the slightest, that 
the poet may have known Bancroft, and 
there is somewhat more reason to think 
that his patron, Southampton, knew the 
bishop. The story may have come direct 
ihrough them. That, however, is at best an 
unusually nebulous conjecture; and it 
seems to be far more probable that he 
should learn the names from intercourse 
than that he should cull them out of a 
long and tiresome tract by the chaplain of 
the Bishop of London. Others than he 


seem to have known about them: from the 
Vuariorum edition (p. 194, note) we find that 





Letimer used nearly identical names long 
before 1603; the spelling of the names in 


the various editions of ‘“‘Lear’’ is not uni- 
form, and some are very near the earlier 
spelling used by Latimer. Is there not 


quite as much reason to suppose that both 
the play and the tract used names in com- 
usage as to assume that one drew 
the other? Mr. Staunton seems to 
suggest as much (Variorum. p. 198). It is 
also rather remarkable that Shakespeare 
might very well have heard the names in 
1594-5, and that an unidentified play of 
“Lear” was published in that year. Might 
this be Shakespeare's first edition? We 
may as well assume they present in 
1594 as in 1603. 


mon 
vpon 


were 


The rest of the evidence coes not seem 
inconsistent with an earlier date for 
“Lear” than 1603. In truth, the word 
“British-man” for “Englishman,” on which 
Malone relied, cannot be earlier than 
March, 1603, when James ascended the 


throne, though how Malone ca. deduce that 
it could not have been used before the 
proclamation of the royal title in October, 


1604, is difficult for an historian to grasp 
who knows how little common usage waits 
or depends on proclamations. That, how- 


ever, is only one word, and may have been 
changed when the play was printed in 1606 
or 1607. 

I am quite well aware that I have merely 
piled up upon an issue 
whicn can hardly be demonstrated one way 
or the other, We cannot, of prove 
that Shakespeare did not learn the names 
of the fiends from Harsnet’s tract; but 
when we are at best conjecturing that he 


more conjectures 


course, 


learned of them from that source, an even 
better conjecture seems to be supplied by 
the history of the tract itself. 


ROLAND G. USHER. 


Washington University, St. Louis, August 25 


REFORM IN LEGAL LANGUAGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In view of the 
form in legal language inaugu- 
rated in France—a matter referred to 
some time since in your columns—and of 
the fact that such a reform has long been 
vainly demanded by popular opinion in 
this country, some explanation of the na- 
ture of the reform and of the indifference 
of lawyers to the subject may be of inter- 
The indifference of the legal profes- 
sion is due to the fact that the proposal 
is impracticable, and that the popular de- 
mand is based on a misconception. The 
language of the law is a subject upon which 
popular opinion is both ignorant and preju- 
diced. The general drift of that opinion 
was well epitomized in an editorial of the 
Nation of April 22: 


movement for re- 


recently 


est. 


More than the windy philosopher or the 
quack doctor the man of the law tradi- 
tionally holds the world enmeshed in his 
network of obscurities, redundancies, and 
obsolescences. And the bulk of humble 
opinion throughout the world and through- 
out ithe ages has been that the lawyer has 
developed and clings to his dialect solely 
with a view to his own profit. 


This indictment of the legal profession 
and its technical language, though severe 
doubtless fairly reflects the prevailing 
opinion. Yet nothing could be more er 
roneous than this opinion. 

To one who is conversant with the needs 
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and the history of legal terminology, the 
theory that any one of its many technical 
words was coined or kept in use by law- 
yers either “solely” or partly for their 
own profit is unthinkable. Most of the 
technical terms of English law were coined 
several thousand years ago; they were the 
product of the surpassing legal genius of 
the Romans, and they have expressed and 
preserved for future generations that vast 
store of legal wisdom found in the Roman 
civil law. 

A thousand years or more after they had 
become embedded in Roman law, they be- 
gan to be imported into English law, to 
give expression to the dawning legal con- 
ceptions of a young nation. And for cen- 
turies those Roman words and the con- 
ceptions for which they stood were inval- 
uable in providing appropriate laws, 
for the growing state. In the course of 
its development English law thus imported 
from Roman law upwards of seventeen 
hundred words, nearly, if not quite, all 
of which met a felt want and served a use- 
ful purpose. Possibly a few terms were 
unnecessarily borrowed through pedantry 
or an affectation of Latinity, but the num- 
ber is insignificant. The indebtedness of 
English law to Roman law in this regard 
is immeasurable. The adoption of Roman 
legal terminology with its corresponding 
legal conceptions not only gave to English 
law a terminology ready made, as it were, 
but also, in spite of insular prejudice and 
jealousy of Roman institutions and influ- 
ence, enabled England, while maintaining 
her own peculiar institutions, to keep 
abreast in legal development with the Con- 
tinental countries which adopted the civil 
law outright. 

Like every other department of knowl- 
edge, legal science must have technical 
terms, and their meaning must be deter- 
mined with absolute exactness. These ex- 
act meanings have been obtained at great 
cost, either by judicial decisions or legis- 
lative enactments; and words once given @ 
definite legal meaning are necessarily clung 
to in a way which popular cpinion is whol- 
ly unable to comprehend. The extent to 
which words have thus been given a fixed 
meaning is strikingly exhibited in a book 
recently published, consisting of eight vol- 
umes and containing no less than 132,000 
judicial definitions. The value of these def- 
initions is shown by the fact that of the 
more than 700 words in the will of the 
late Russell Sage only 35 had not been 
thus defined. 

The popular notion, therefore, that law- 
yers originate and perpetuate’ technical 
words for their own profit, is grotesque. 
No lawyer of intelligence would do it if 
he could. On the contrary, probably the 
most profitable thing that could happen to 
lawyers would be a legislative enactment 
abolishing all technical terms and under- 
taking to express all existing laws in pop- 
ular language. The uncertainty which 
would result would be a most prolific 
source. of litigation. The “common lan- 
guage,”” as you well say, is “constantly 
slurring the meaning of words into broad 
and vague connotations,” and for this rea- 
son it cannot express specialized thought 
with perfect accuracy. 

HERBERT L. BAKER. 

Detroit, August 18. 








NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON SHORE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with interest the re- 
view of “The Art of Naval Warfare,’ by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, in your issue 
of August 27. May I, as a layman, be per- 
mitted to express my dissent from the 
opinion involved in your reviewer's com- 
mendation of the author’s dictum regard- 
ine naval establishments on shore? 

No portion of the naval expenditure of a 
country should be scrutinized more closely 
or incurred with greater reluctance than 
that devoted to their creation and expan- 
sion. . . . The number of government estab- 
lishments of the kind in question should be 
kept as small as possible. 


Let me say at the outset that I am hear- 
tily in accord with the Nation in its abhor- 
rence of the movement to launch this coun- 
try upon a career of boundless naval ag- 
grandizement. To some extent, however, 
I do disagree with you in this, that, while 
the world-wide evil of continually increas- 
ing armaments cannot be too strongly de- 
nounced, I am willing to admit that when 
it comes to any particular country, say 
one’s own country, the question of naval 
armaments still remains one to which there 
are two sides. There is nothing wild in 
maintaining that the United States ought to 
occupy a commanding position on the sea, 
and that it should be in a position to meet 
whatever may chance to come along. Now, 
what the Nation has reiterated time and 
again (and who can deny the justice of its 
contention?) is that the very existence of a 
large navy would tend more than anything 
else to involve us in international aflairs 
inviting a resort to arms. President Roose- 
velt and his followers contend that an am- 
ple array of battleships is what is needed 
if we desire to maintain peace. Is it not 
possible to meet the advocates of this policy 
half-way without surrendering our position? 

There would appear to be one way, and 
that is to provide ourselves with the means 
of bringing into existence at short notice 
an up-to-date navy of sufficient dimensions 
to render us invincible; in other words, to 
devote our main energies to the establish- 
ment of engineering works, capable of turn- 
ing out fighting ships at a rate that could 
not possibly be equalled by an enemy not 
endowed with our extraordinary resources 
in iron and coal, and above all, money. 
Would not this kind of preparedness, whose 
attainment need not be at all to the preju- 
dice of our fighting qualities, uphold the 
dignity of our flag. as effectually as an im- 
mense fleet, with many of its members an- 
tiquated or obsolete? However moderate 
the annual addition to our fleet, the work 
of construction could be so distributed as 
to keep a corps of engineers and a body of 
artisans constantly in practice in each es- 
tablishment. 

With such a system of naval establish- 
ments, located on land-locked harbors, 
what power would ever deem us so unpre- 
pared for a conflict that it would be rash 
enough to provoke one? Our flag will be 
secure without a great navy as long as the 
world knows what resources are at our 
command. It has been so hitherto. In the 
days when we had no large fleet our flag 
was respected as it is now. The nations 
recognize the man behind the steam ham- 
mer as well as the man behind the gun. 

L. H. 


New York, August 31. 





Notes. 


The Atlantic Monthly for September con- 
tains the lecture, “Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin,’ which James Ford Rhodes delivered 
at Harvard, April 13. 

The authorized “Life of Grover Cleve- 
land” is to be written by his friend John 
Finley, president of the College of the City 
of New York. Mr. Finley asks that persons 
having letters or other memorials of Mr. 
Cleveland will kindly lend them to him. 
All manuscripts will be promptly copied, 
and the originals returned to the owner. 
Communications should be addressed: 
President John Finley, College of the City 
of New York, St. Nicholas Terrace, New 
York City. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. promise for 
September “‘The Character of Jesus,” by 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson: “The Wider 
Life’ and “Evening Thougbhts,’’ by Dr. J. 
R. Miller; “Old Man Coyote,” an Indian 
fairy book by Clara K. Bayliss; ‘“‘The Fire- 
Fly’s Lovers,” a Japanese fairy book by 
William E. Griffis; and “Stories of Per- 
sian Heroes,”” by E. M. W. Buxton. 

Henry Frowde has become joint publish- 
er for the Early English Text Society, 
whose next volume, due in September— 
Extra Series CII.—will be the ‘“Promptor- 
ium Parvulorum,” the first English-Latin 
Dictionary, about 1440, edited from the 
manuscript in the Chapter Library at 
Winchester, with introduction, notes, and 
glossaries, by A. L. Mayhew. 

The “Handbook of Lesrned Societies and 
Institutions,” of which the first volume, 
covering America, has been issued recently 
by the Carnegie Institution cf Washington, 
was one cf the first undertakings proposed 
to the trustees by its advisory committee 
on bibliography. The work was entrusted 
to the Librarian of Congress, and has been 
in charge of J. David Thompson of the li- 
brary staff and Mrs. Lucy C. Daniels 
Thompson. The present volume, of nearly 
six hunired pages, gives data concerning 
some five hundred societies and institutions, 
the latter including chiefly universities and 
1.stural history museums, but neither art 
museums nor libraries, though the admis- 
sion of such libraries and art galleries as 
publish real contributions to knowledge 
would have enhanced the value of the work. 
The further omission of medical and agri- 
cultural societies and institutions, and of 
civic leagues must also be regarded as a 
serious drawback. Within its field, how- 
ever, the book cannot fail to be highly ap- 
preciated by librarians and scientific work- 
ers in general. The information offered is 
just what one wishes to know in regard to 
the history and organization of each insti- 
tution—its address and the name of its 
secretary, with list of its publications, both 
regular and special. A work of this kind 
has long been a desideratum, being, to quote 
Mr. Thompson’s address before the Con- 
ference of Librarians at St. Louis, “‘an in- 
dispensable preliminary to bibliographical 
work in any region of knowledge.”’ It is 
therefore a cause for surprise to find from 
the preface to the volume that the publi- 
cation of the remainder of the material, 
which is all collected and ready for the 
press, seems to be indefinitely postponed: 


Pending decision as to further publica- 
tion, the remaining material relating to so- 
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cieties and institutions in the Old World 
will, for the present, be kept on file for 
consultation at the Library of Congress. 

It would seem that the authorities of the 
Institution might regard themselves as un- 
der peculiar obligations to complete with- 
out unnecessary delay this work which has 
been so widely announced. But bibliog- 
raphy and anything that savors of it has 
apparently fallen into bad repute with the 
Carnegie Institution. The dictum of its 
president, that bibliography is merely ‘‘the 
platitude of science,” was evidently quite 
seriously made: witness the discontinuance, 
after the issue of one volume, of the much- 
heralded annual bibliography of “Writings 
on American History,” and the threat that 
the “Index Medicus” also will be discon- 
tinued, unless the medical profession comes 
to the rescue with financial aid. The Car- 
negie Institution is not a money-making 
concern, dependent for success on the sale 
of its publications. It was founded in aid 
of science as such, and it was expected to 
prepare and publish particularly such 
works as could not expect success as com- 
mercial ventures. One would certainly sup- 
pose that its authorities, before taking up 
a certain work, should count the cost, and, 
having begun it, should carry it to comple- 
tion. 

“American Business Enterprise: A Study 
in Industrial Organization,” by Douglas 
Knoop (Manchester University Press), is 
a report made by the hoider of a Gartside 
scholarship, as the outcome of a nine 
months’ tour in the United States in 1906-7 
Part i., consisting of a single chapter, 
sketches the general aspects of business 
enterprise in this country. In social equal- 
ity and in the constant opportunities for 
rising in the industrial scale, the writer 
finds two of the main causes for the success 
of our industrial life. When he touches 
on the financial organization of industry 
he occasionally makes a mistake. On p. 29 
he concludes that “when watering of stocks 
occur [sic], it is a much greater evil’ 
in Great Britain than on “the other side 
of the Atlantic.” This conclusion is based 
on the idea that ‘‘often the only people to 
lose are the promoters and underwriters” 
in the United States, whereas in England, 
the loss falls on “the general public, who 
bought the ordinary shares at par.”’ Here 
one fears the Greeks, even when bearing 
such complimentary gifts. The better part 
of the work is the second, where an analy- 
sis is made of the structure of manufac- 
turing industry, and of the relations be- 
tween manufacturers, middlemen, and re- 
tailers. The size of industrial units in 
various lines of production is investigated 
with intelligence. The process of integra- 
tion by which the manufacturer undertakes 
the making of preliminary products re- 
quired for his main output, is well ex- 
plained, and its advantages and limitations 
put sharply. The most instructive matter 
is the detailed explanation of the practice 
of various typical industries in marketing 
their wares. The range of methods, many 
of them mixed, runs from entire depen- 
dence on brokers, commission houses, or 
jobbers, without any attempt to prescribe 
retail prices, to the entire elimination of 
jobbers and the dictation of retail prices, 
which the Standard Oil Company has ac- 
complished. 

Ginn & Co. have just issued a handsome 
quarto entitled “The World’s Commercial 





Products: A Descriptive Account of the 
Economic Plants of the World and of 
Their Commercial Uses,” by W. G. Free- 
man and S. E. Chandler. It is a readable, 
non-technical account of vegetable products 
designed for human use. It contains a 
wealth of illustration, partly in colors, but 
mainly taken from photographs which give 
a vivid presentation of the varied processes 
of tilling the soil in all countries of the 
globe, and with all sorts of implements 
from the most primitive to the most com- 
plex. The exposition verges at times on 
the popular, even the naive, rather than the 
scientific. An important omission is a 
summary of the commercial values and ex- 
portable surplus of the agricultural staples 
of different lands. The sole exception to 
the above stricture must be made in the 
ease of wheat. It seems rather surprising 
that the important cattle foods obtain such 
eursory notice. Hay, for example, seems 
to be entirely overlooked, and the word 
does not appear in the index. The book 
contains a series of world maps indicat- 
ing the geographical sources of each im- 
portant product. These maps, together with 
the illustrations, are perhaps as valuable 
as the letterpress itself. 

“Colonel Saunderson, M. P.,” by Reginald 
Lucas (E. P. Dutton & Co.), describes an 
able man who yet was of only second- 
ary importance in English politics, and who 
will not interest a very large number of 
Americans. He was a type of the great 
Irish land-holders, and in Parliament as a 
member from Ulster played the part of a 
stout Unionist, opposing home rule with 
might and main. In character he embodied 
quite picturesquely incongruous qualities; 
he had the usual tastes of a country gentle- 
man, was an athlete, almost an acrobat, a 
perfect horseman, a skilled billiard player, 
a zealous yachtsman, constructing as well 
as sailing his boats; in quieter lines he 
sketched well, was a remarkable cartoon- 
ist, and famed as a wit in the London clubs; 
with all this he was assiduous in Parlia- 
ment, a well-informed and ready debater 
against Gladstone or whatever radical 
champion might present himself. To crown 
all, he was devotedly religious after the 
evangelical type, praying and _ exhorting 
among circles high and low. His ca- 
reer was parallel with those of men 
like John Bright, Disraeli, Gladstone, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Parnell, John Morley, and 
Joseph Chamberlain. Though he was not 
in the first rank, to read this book puts one 
in close contact with men of the first rank 
and with the momentous events in English 
history for the past forty years. 


Maria A. Hoyer’s “By the Roman Wall” 
(London: David Nutt) is a mild and ama- 
teurish little book, fitly sub-titled, ‘‘Notes 
on a Summer Holiday.” Two ladies spend 
a week or two in following the line of Had- 
rian’s Wall, looking up, with praiseworthy 
zeal, all the discoverable antiquities, and 
thrilling pleasantly overall the associations. 


Charles M. Doughty's “Arabia Deserta,” 
a narrative of adventurous explorations in 
Central Arabia, was first published by the 
Cambridge University Press nearly twenty 
years ago. A condensation by Edward 
Garnett, under the title ‘‘Wanderings in 
Arabia,” is now issued in two volumes of 
some three hundred pages each (imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons). Mr. Garnett 
says in his introduction: 





While the learned world of European 
scientists devoted to the study of Arabia 
and its problems, geographical, geological, 
archeological, botanical, ethnological, and 
philological, has acknowledged its lasting 
debt to Mr. Doughty, both English literary 
men and the reading public at large have 
come into contact with the work scarcely 
at all. 

This failure of the book to attract the gen- 
eral reader was due in part to the great 
length of the original edition and to the 
technical nature of much of the material. 
By excision of the passages of interest to 
the few Mr. Garnett hopes to show that 
this “may rank as a classic among the 
great travel books in our literature.” These 
volumes are certainly of extraordinary in- 
terest. It must be said that the style pre- 
sents some difficulties. The first fifty pages 
are hard reading; for the author is unduly 
fond of archzisms. But the reader, once he 
has fallen into the swing of the narrative, 
will find this a vivid and an absorbing 
picture of life among the wild Bedouins ou 
the vast stretches of the Arabian deserts. 
With a few medicines, a few books, and a 
pistol in his bosom Doughty wandered from 
tribe to tribe and from oasis to oasis for 
more than two years. His hosts were fanat- 
ical Moslems, but he boldly avowed himself 
a Nasrany, and though he had some nar- 
row escapes from death, he seems to have 
charmed the most hostile by his frankness: 

It had cost me little or naught to confess 

Konfuchu or Socrates to be apostles of 
Ullah; but I could not find it in my life to 
confess the barbaric prophet of Mecca and 
enter under the yoke, into their solemn 
fools’ paradise. 
The characters and customs of these 
dwellers in the booths of black-hair are 
presented with many intimate details. Most 
readers will be struck by the numerous 
descriptions which recall passages in the 
Old Testament and throw light on the man- 
ners and beliefs of the ancient Hebrews. We 
might quote at length, but we choose only 
a single short passage: 

Sultry was our journey, and we alighted 
at half-afternoon, where we found shadows 
of some great rocks with tolh trees, and 
pasture for the camels. The men rested 
and drank coffee; the housewives also kin- 
dled fires and baked scanty cakes, under the 
ashes, of their last barley meal. 

“The Meitheis,” by T. C. Hodson, and 
“The Mikirs,” by the late Edward Stack 
(the competent editor of both works is Sir 
Charles J. Lyall) are parts of a series of 
descriptive monographs on the more im- 
portant tribes and castes of Assam, being 
published by the government of the pro- 
vince (London: David Nutt). The rare 
vestiges of prehistoric society are being 
rapidly swept away by advancing civiliza- 
tion—a railway now traverses the Mikir 
country—and accordingly the British of- 
ficials are directed to collect information 
in regard to popular customs, religious be- 
liefs, traditions, and government. Mr. 
Stack’s work, interrupted by his prema- 
ture death, is largely linguistic. He was 
enthusiastically aided by a bright young 
Mikir lad, a convert of the American Bap- 
tist Mission, who related many of the 
stories of which his people are very fond. 
Three of these tales are reproduced here, 
both in their original language and in an 
English translation. The best is a re- 
markably complete and interesting version 
of the widespread folk-tale of the Swan- 
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maidens. The Meitheis are described as 
a “singular oasis of comparative civiliza- 
tion and organized society, set in a con- 
geries of barbarous peoples.” Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people. 
Widows may remarry, but the education 
of women has not made much progress: 
The failure is not improbably due to the 
rumor, started by malignity and dissemi- 
nated by stupidity, that as soon as the 
girls had been satisfactorily taught to 
read, write, and speak English, they were 
to be shipped off to England, where there 
was said to be a scarcity of marriageable 
women. 
In this volume, which contains very minute 
details in regard to laws, customs, and re- 
ligion as well as a section on language and 
grammar, there are also some folk-tales. 
Among these is the popular story of the 
distressful loves of Khamba and Thoibi, 
which is illustrated by reproductions in 
color of five interesting paintings by a na- 
tive artist. The other illustrations are 
from photographs and chromo-lithographs, 
based on photographs. Each volume has 
also an excellent map and an index. 


Students of German literature will read 
with interest Richard Urban’s “Die litera- 
rische Gegenwart: 20 Jahre deutschen 
Schrifttums, 1888-1908," just published 
(Leipzig: Xenienverlag), with a portrait of 
Gerhart Hauptmann and a brief introduc- 
tion by the Berlin novelist, Max Kretzer. 
The book gives a clear and concise 
survey of the evolution of German polite 
literature during the last twenty years, and 
the author shows fine discrimination, 
sound judgment, and praiseworthy impar- 
tiality in the selection of his material—a 
rather difficult task in treating contempo- 
rary writers. 

A series of Dorfbilder from Transyl- 
vania, by R. Ziegler, containing poetical 
descriptions of rural life in winter and 
summer, has been published under the 
title “Wenn die Ahren reifen.” (Berlin: 
Karl Curtius). 

As the twentieth volume of the Bibliothek 
deutscher Schriftsteller aus Béhmen, 
Josef Bayer publishes a series of instruc- 
tive literary essays, “Studien und Charak- 
teristiken: Dramaturgisches und _ Erin- 
nerungen an Persdnlichkeiten” (Prague: 
Calve). The volume, which contains fifty 
essays and covers a variety of subjects, 
is really the second edition of the author’s 
“Literarisches Skizzenbuch,” issued in 1905. 


David Neumark has published (Berlin: 
G. Reimer) the first volume of what prom- 
ises to be a comprehensive work, “Ge- 
schichte der jiidischen Philosophie des 
Mittelalters nach Problemen dargestellt.” 
This volume is devoted exclusively to an 
introduction, and to a discussion of the 
principles of this philosophy, both as to 
matter and form. The author presents an 
abundance of new data on the philosophical 
contents of post-Biblical Jewish literature, 
as also new interpretations of generally 
known facts, especially on the relation of 
Jewish thought to Platonism and Aristo- 
telianism. 


Of the conservative Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament, edited by Prof. Theodor 
Zahn of Erlangen, Volume XI. has just ap- 
peared (Leipzig: A. Deichert). It contains 
an excellent explanation of Philippians, by 
Prof. Paul Ewald of Erlangen. Further 
volumes are announced by Prof. E. Riggen- 





bach of Basel, and Prof. R. Seeberg of 
Berlin. 


In a volume entitled ‘“‘Katholizismus und 
Protestantismus in Geschichte, Religion, 
Politik und Kultur” (Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer) Dr. Karl Sell, professor of eccle- 
siastical history in the University of Bonn, 
treats the comprehensive and somewhat 
complicated subject, not from an apolo- 
getical or polemical, but from a strictly his- 
torical point of view, and with the scien- 
tific and tolerant spirit which those who 
are familiar with his numerous works 
would naturally expect. He traces the de- 
velopment of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism from their origin to the present day, 
shows their influence upon political insti- 
tutions and intellectual culture, and adds 
some appropriate remarks on the antago- 
nism of the Pope to Modernism as offi- 
cially expressed in the recent ‘“‘Encyclica 
Pascendi.” 


A province of scientific research, in which 
Professor Sell has made some valuable 
studies, namely, the psychology of religion, 
has been specially investigated by Dr. The- 
odor Kappstein of the University of Berlin 
in his ‘Psychologie der Frémmigkeit” 
(Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nachfolger). One 
of the first German books on this subject 
was Vorbrodt’s ‘“‘Psychologie des Glaubens” 
(1895), but it attracted very little attention. 
The author then established the Zeitschrift 
fiir Religionspsychologie, which, after a 
time, awakened considerable interest in the 
subject. 


The sixth and last volume of the “Norsk 
Forfatterlexikon, 1814-1880’ (Lexicon of 
Norwegian Authors), by J. B. Halvorsen, 
has just been completed by the issue of 
the sixty-sixth fascicle, pages 657 to 750 of 
the sixth volume. The work has been com- 
ing out for twenty-seven years, and the 
author himself, who regarded this as the 
main task of his life, did not live to see 
it completed. The last two volumes have 
been made ready for the press, partly on 
the basis of the papers left by Mr. Hal- 
vorsen, but largely on the ground of in- 
dependent studies by Dr. Halvdan Koht, 
one of the editors of Ibsen’s letters. We 
reviewed Halvorsen’s work in 1886 (July 
22, p. 82) soon after the completion of the 
first volume, but the importance of the 
work justifies our reverting to it. It is in- 
dispensable to any thorough study of Nor- 
wegian literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The method of publication neces- 
sitated some unevenness in the treatment of 
the different articles. Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son (62 pages), for example, is carried only 
to March, 1884, whereas Ibsen (93 pages) is 
complete to November, 1889. Both bio- 
graphical and bibliographical data are 
given very fully. That the officials of Nor- 
way have had a high opinion of the value of 
this undertaking is shown by the fact that 
the authors, first Mr. Halvorsen and after- 
wards Dr. Koht, have for many years had 
a grant from the national treasury in or- 
der to enable them to devote their time en- 
tirely to this work. The publication has 
been carried on by an association of Nor- 
wegian publishers, since the cost of such an 
enterprise would be beyond the resources of 
an individual. 

Of interest to phoneticians and dialect 
students is a booklet just published by 
Prof. Johan Storm of Christiania Univer- 
sity, “Norsk Lydskrift’”” (Norwegian Sound 





Notation), giving also an outline of phonet- 
ics. The present booklet completes a trea- 
tise the beginnings of which were pub- 
lished in the defunct periodical Norvegia. 
Of special importance is the author’s dis- 
cussion of the production of vowel sounds. 
He takes issue with the opinion of Sweet 
and other English phoneticians as to the 
meaning of the terms “narrow” and ‘“‘wide”’ 
in vowel formation. 


At German universities this summer 3,594 
foreigners matriculated, as compared with 
3,861 last winter, and 3,766 last summer. 
For some time there has been a steady de- 
crease. The foreigners now number only 
7.56 per cent. of the entire attendance, as 
contrasted with 9.2 three semesters ago. 
According to studies the foreigners are di- 
vided as follows: Medicine, 944; philos- 
ophy, philology, and history, 826; mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, 630; law, 426; 
agriculture, 304. Of these students, Berlin 
has 869, Munich 566, Leipzig 504, Heidel- 
berg 237, while Rostock has 19, Erlangen 
32, and Miinster only 10. Of the total 
number, 3,148 come from European coun- 
tries, 252 from America, 179 from Asia— 
mostly Japanese—11 from Africa, and 4 
from Australia. 

The University of Heidelberg has a Jour- 
nalistische Bibliothek, for which the funds 
were collected during the past  twelve- 
months. It is established by Prof. Ad. 
Koch, in commemoration of the comple- 
tion of the first decade of his Journal- 
istisches Seminar. The Verein Deutscher 
Zeitungsverleger has agreed to furnish the 
bulk of the material for research in the 
history, etc., of journalism, 


Brussels has in late years become the 
headquarters of so many international so- 
cieties, that an Office Central des Insti- 
tutions Internationales has been opened, 
and a Bulletin is being published. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor, who had 
been master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, died at Nuremberg, August 12. He 
was born in 1840 and educated at Kings 
College School, London, and St. John’s, 
Cambridge. His early work was in math- 
ematics, and from 1862 to 1867 he was one 
of the editors of the Messenger of Mathe- 
matics, but he was more distinguished as a 
Hebrew scholar. Among his publications 
are “Geometrical Conics” (1863), ‘“‘The 
Elementary Geometry of Conics’’ (1872), 
“The Dirge of Coheleth Discussed and Lit- 
erally Interpreted” (1874), “Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers’’ (1877), “‘An Introduction 
to the Ancient and Modern Geometry of 
Conics’” (1881), “The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’ (1886), “‘An Essay on the 
Theology of Didache’’ (1889), “The Wit- 
ness of Hermas to the Four Gospels’’ (1892), 
“The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocry- 
phal Gospels” (1899), “The Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings of Jesus” (1905), and “The Shep- 
herd of Hermas in Early Church Classics” 
(1903-6). He edited a number of texts, and 
contributed to dictionaries of the Bible, 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the Jour- 
nal of Philology, the Journal of Theological 
Studies, the Jewish Quarterly Review, and 
the Alnine Journal. 


The Rev. Dr. John Robson, one of the 
founders of the Rajputana Mission and 
moderator of the Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, 1899-1900, died 
last month at Lochranza, Arran. Among 
his publications are “Hinduism and Chris- 
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tianity,”’ “‘The Bible: Its Revelation and In- 
spiration,” “The Holy Spirit, the Parac- 
lete,”” ‘“‘Primer of Missions,” and “Jeremiah 
the Prophet.” 

Dr. Rudolf Ehlers has died at 
fort at the age of seventy-four. He 
one of the editors of Zeitschrift fiir prak- 


Frank- 
was 


tische Theologie Amon? his publications 
are “Das alte Gesetz und die neue Zeit” 
(1877). “Bilder aus dem Leben des Apos- 
tels Paulus” (1886), “Aus festlichen Stun- 


den: Von Advent bis Pfingsten” (1895), and 


“Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntnis’ 
(1898) 
who died early in Au- 


one 


tiuseppe Chiarini, 
gust, in his seventy-eighth year, 
of the few Italians who have seriously con- 
cerned themselves with foreign literature 
Goethe, Kérner, Burns, Shelley, Byron, and 
among the authors he 
said to have introduced to 
Heine enlisted his especial 
an assiduous 
the “Lieder.” 


was 


Swinburne were 


may fairly be 
modern Italy 
and he was 


the poet of 


enthusiasm, 


translator of 


Chiarini was the life-long friend of Carduc- 
ci, and perhaps his best-known work is 
the defence of the metres of “Odi bar- 


bare.”” In “Lachryme@,”’ Chiarini essayed 
himself a poetry of proselike simplicity 
which made its stir, but has held few ad- 
miret D'Annunzio’s early work enlisted 
his enthusiasm, a mood soon exchanged 
for bitter condemnation of the later vol- 
umes. Like so many literary men in Italy, 


of his life in the public 
position 


Chiarini was most 

important 
of Public Instruction 
was a cultivated, 


holding an 
Ministry 


service 
under the 
Not a 


persuasive, 


great writer, he 
and useful critic. 


Anton Giulio Barrili, the novelist, died at 


Genoa August 15, in his seventy-first year 
As soldier, journalist, novelist, and pro- 
fessor, he represented perfectly the exub- 
erant vitality of the young generation that 
made United Italy. He fought with Gari- 
baldi in ‘59, ‘66, and ‘67 (Mentana), was 
editor of an influential Genoese paper, 
Jit Movimento, in his twenty-second year 


His novels are reckoned by the dozens, and 
them have gone through many 
“L’Olmo e l'edera,” “Come in 

and “La Notte del commendatore” 

may be named as among the more popular. 

He was thoroughly saturated with the sen- 

timentalism of his generation, and none of 

A most at- 

beloved 

by his students ago 
last the men 
of Italy joined in a remarkable testimonial 

His 

a whimsical 


most of 
editions 


sogno,”’ 


his works seem likely to live 


tractive figure as a man, he was 


readers A 
literary 


and year 


January press and 


to him too fluent novels often showed 


and spontaneous humor, a 


quality very rare in modern Italian letters 


NOTES ON TEXT BOOKS 

Writers” 
Walter § 
Gummere, 


English 
Co.), by 
Francis B 


“Lives of Great 
Mifflin & 
and Prof 


(Houghton, 
Hinchman 


is put forth with a hope of usefulness to 
the student and to the general reader. The 
book, which is well-indexed and provided 


with a select bibliography, consists of thir- 
ty-four biographical essays on representa- 
tive writers from Chaucer to Browning. The 
various periods of literary history are con- 
nected by short links suggesting the char- 
acter of the transitions. The preface antici- 


pates criticism for sins of omission and in- 





clusion; otherwise we should complain that 
the gulf between Chaucer and Raleigh 1: 
not so void as the absence of any represen- 
makes it appear; that the minor 
poets of the seventeenth century are too 
numerous and too significant to neglect; 
and that of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
and Sterne at least one should be included. 
At the same time, of those chosen we 
should hesitate to reject one. As for the 
treatment of the individual writers, the col- 
laboration of Mr. Hinchman and Professo 
Gummere seems happy. There is no rhap- 
sody, there are many facts, and the style 
is clear, competent, and animated. In sv 
they have lived up to their in- 
tention to avoid “barren formulas and 
catch-words about esthetic values” ana 
“all literary criticism save that which 
serves to characterize the writers and give 
them due places’’—in so far they 
have sacrificed the general reader. But their 
intention frequently relaxes into vivacity 
and, into unsoundness. For 
example, Professor Gummere says of Shake- 
speare: “He was neither a great moralist, 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, ‘a 
aider to those who would live 
"—-a bit of purely “personal” 
criticism against which many readers of 
Shakespeare would heartily and justifiably 
Such lapses, however, are excep- 
In general, the criticism is sound, 
conservative, and illuminating, and the 
book should do good service. “Teachers’ 
Outlines for Studies in English,” by Gilbert 
Sykes Blakely (American Book Company), 
is a useful little manual adapted to a spe- 
cific purpose and free from nonsense. It is 
based on the requirements for admission 
to college, and offers a simple and sensi- 
ble method for elementary study of the no- 
vel, narrative poetry, lyric poetry, the dra- 
ma, and the essay. Under each of these lit- 
erary forms are outlines with questions 
and suggestions on a representative group 
of books from the required list. There is 
also an appendix containing specimen en- 
trance examinations in English from vari- 
ous leading colleges. 


tative 


far as 


their 


occasionally, 


nor, to use 
friend and 


in the spirit’ 


prot St 


tional 


“English Poems” by Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin and Harry G. Paul, assistant pro- 
fessors of English literature at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (American Book Co.), 1s an 
anthology of 333 pages extending from 
Chaucer to Tennyson with 65 additional 
pages of notes. The authors offer a timely 
apology for putting another collection of 
this sort before the public; but they believe 
questions and information included 
in the notes will make the book useful to 
teachers and students. Some of their ques- 
tions are easier to ask than to answer; but 
will well enough to start the 
ball rolling, and will doubtless be welcomed 
teachers who cannot see what 
there is to ask about lyric poetry. Miss M. 
Bentinck Smith has edited for school use 
the much-edited “Prologue” and ‘‘Knight’s 


that 


they serve 


by many 


Tale’ of Chaucer (Cambridge University 
Press). The editorial work is full and com- 
petent, but naturally not very original. 


The introductory matter includes an outline 
of Chaucer’s grammar and metre, and there 
are notes and a_ vocabulary. Brown- 
ing’s “Strafford,” edited by Hereford 
B. George (Henry Frowde), is a_ sat- 
isfactory reading edition of the play, sup- 
plied with a brief introduction, a few notes, 
and a bad preface. Mr. George was evident- 





ly much at a loss for an excuse to publish 
when he hit upon the idea that the upper 
forms in the schools “should see for them- 
selves that the greatest of English drama- 
tists is not the only one.” It is well, in- 
deed, that pupils of the upper forms should 
know that Shakespeare is not the only 
English dramatist; but it is not well that 
they should think Browning the best or 
even the most available of the other drama- 
tists; for any pupil with sufficient matu- 
rity and vigor of intellect not to think 
“Strafford” dull could safely be introduced 
to a dozen English writers far above me- 
diocrity who are much better representa- 
tives of the dramatic tradition than Brown- 
ing. The edition is attractive enough, how- 
ever, to dispense with the preface. 

“Argumentation and Debating,” by Prof. 
William Trufant Foster of Bowdoin 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company), is one of the 
most satisfactory books in this field. A 
pupil of Prof. George P. Baker, the pioneer 
in reducing argumentation to a teachable 
art, Professor Foster shares with his for- 
mer teacher a conviction of the vitality of 
the subject. His book is therefore not an 
academic formulation of principles; it is an 
inside view of the art presented by one 
conversant with all its difficulties and de- 
lights. While it insists rigorously upou 
method, order, and system, as the “back- 
bone of argument,” it avoids all pedantries 
of classification and terminology, and ad- 
dresses itself strictly to practical ends. It 
shows, for example, precisely how to get 
to work at analyzing the proposition—one 
of the most difficult tasks for the beginner. 
A copious appendix gives specimens of 
analysis, briefs, material for briefing, a 
forensic, and a complete specimen debate, 
a model for instruction to judges and for 
the formation of a debating league, to- 
gether with 275 debatable propositions. In 
conclusion we cannot help remarking that 
this is in the best sense of the word @ 
very moral book: a course founded upon it 
would have none of the musical and knick- 
nackical qualities of the “literary” curric- 
ulum, but would make certainly for the 
discipline of will and reason and the for- 
mation of character. 

Chardenal’s “French Course” (Allyn & 
Bacon) was for many years one of the most 
successful textbooks for the study of 
French. Of late it has been somewhat 
pushed aside by more “scientific” methods. 
It has now been revised and rewritten by 
a competent teacher, M. S. Brooks of the 
Brookline (Mass.) High School, and will 
probably renew its youth. The value of 
Chardenal’s Course depends on its some- 
times tedious, but nevertheless useful, drill 
by constant repetition. “Selected Poems by 
Victor Hugo,” prepared by Prof. A. Schinz 
cf Bryn Mawr, is one of the most satis- 
factory of the recent issues in Heath’s 
Modern Language Series, and does not suf- 
fer, as some other advanced texts in the 
same series, from undue parsimoniousness 
ef selection or of editing. These extracts 
are appropriate, well grouped, and accom- 
panied by suitable comment, including in- 
troductory pages on Hugo’s influence on 
French verse. The latest volumes in the 
Oxford Higher French Series (Henry 
Frowde) are marked by the same credita- 
ble standard of criticism and annotation as 
their predecessors. The gathering into one 
volume of Sainte-Beuve’s essays on Cor- 
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neille, Racine, and Moliére was a happy 
thought. The selections from Théophile 
Gautier’s poetry. from Quinet, and particu- 
larly from the writings of Auguste Angel- 
lier, will appeal to a somewhat smaller 
set of initiated teachers and students. The 
choice of editors such as Prof. Emile Le- 
gouis and Charles Cestre of Lyons, of 
whom the latter got part of his training, 
by the way, in America, guarantees schol- 
ars at home both in French and in English. 

Among new German text-books one may 
pick out Prof. O. Heller’s edition of Baum- 
bach’s “Der Schwiegersohn’” (Henry Holt 
& Co.), with its amusing sidelights on 
German educational manners and customs 
as well as bourgeois prejudices; and also 
Prof. L. A. Rhoades’s “Selections from 
Schiller’s Ballads and Lyrics’’ (American 
Book Co.). Both books are accompanied by 
exercises and elaborate vocabularies. In 
the case particularly of Schiller this con- 
eession, of late so prevalent among our 
publishers, to the physical inertia of Amer- 
ican schoolboys and their aversion to the 
use of genuine dictionaries, is to be re- 
gretted. 

An interesting event is the publication of 
a complete annotated edition of Terence 
(Henry Frowde). Heretofore no such edi- 
tion has been issued in this country. In 
England many years ago Wagner attempted 
the task, but this work hus long been out of 
date in both text and metre. In Germany, 
too, no editor has in recent times published 
notes to all the plays. Prof. S. G. Ashmore 
of Union College has therefore done a real 
service in preparing this complete edition, 
with an introduction of sixty-eight pages, 
the Suetonian life of Terence, 319 pages of 
notes, and a careful index. For the first 
time teacher and student have in a single 
volume a variety of material which is in- 
dispensable to a proper study of Terence. 
For example, the prologves throw a flood of 
light on the relations subsisting between 
Terence and his contemporaries, and on the 
human jealousy felt by his less successful 
rivals. They aid also to a right con- 
ception of Terence’s consummate art. In 
these prologues Terence tells us himself 
that he had practised contaminatio; i. e., 
that he had combined materials from two 
or more Greek plays. Yet modern scholar- 
ship has been unable to find the joints 
where the materials have been put to- 
gether. Professor Ashmore’s book is mark- 
ed by sanity, by care, by fine literary in- 
stinct, for Professor Ashmore is master of 
an excellent English style, something all 
too rare in classical text-books. The intro- 
duction discusses clearly and well such 
topics as the history of Greek and Roman 
comedy, the plays of Terence, Terence’s in- 
fluence upon literature, and the production 
of plays. In no English book are these 
matters treated, on the whole, with greater 
fulness. If there be any serious defect it 
is that the introduction does not contain 
a detailed treatment of the language and 
style of Terence. This defect is offset, how- 
ever, by the abundant references to such 
topics in the notes. A meritorious edition 
of Afneid I1.-VI. has been prepared by 
Prof. H. R. Fairclough of Leland Stanford 
University and S. L. Brown, principal of the 
Wellesley High School (B. H. Sanborn & 
Co.). The introduction treats sympatheti- 
cally Virgil’s life, writings, and character. 
One rather questions the value of the list 
of the terms with definitions for figures of 





rhetoric and syntax. It seems better to 
omit most of such terms from elementary 
teaching; they often prove a bar to right 
thinking and true apprehension. The notes 
lay stress on the literary and artistic 
aspects of the Agneid. In a very attractive 
volume Henry Frowde has published a 
translation by W. H. Fyfe of Merton Col- 
lege of the minor works of Tacitus (the 
“Dialogus de Claris Oratoribus,” the “‘Ag- 
ricola,” and the “Germania’’). Mr. Fyfe’s 
translation reads uncommonly well; it 
gives, save for a few details (wherein, per- 
haps, personal bias for certain interpreta- 
tions affects the reviewer), a faithful re- 
production of the original, if one allows 
that the peculiarly Tacitean style is inca- 
pable of exact reproduction in English. 
Prefixed to the translation is a brief in- 
troduction; there are also a few pages of 
notes. Mr. Fyfe accepts the “Dialogus” as 
by Tacitus; he gives no hint that its au- 
thorship has ever been called in question. 
Mr. Fyfe also indicates well the develop- 
ment of Tacitus’s style, from the partial 
Ciceronianism of the “Dialogus’’ to the 
characteristic rhetoric of his later works. 
He holds that the “Agricola” is a defence 
of a party, of the “dreary provincials, 
whose careful ways and prudent middle 
course offended and rather disgusted the 
Roman aristocrats.’’ Mr. Fyfe does not be- 
lieve that Tacitus had personal knowledge 
of the German tribes: 

He writes always with an eye on Roman 
society. It is rather as if a modern Eng- 
lish satirist should embody his criticism of 
London manners in a popular pamphlet on 
Boer society. 

H. C. Pearson’s ‘‘Latin Prose Composition” 
(American Book Company), based on Cesar 
and Cicero, originally published in 1903 in a 
single volume, has been reissued in two 
volumes. It is thought that in its present 
form the work will better serve the needs 
of the schools, in which the work in Cesar 
and that in Cicero come usually in differ- 
ent years. The books seem to be the result 
of an effort to gain the advantages claimed 
for a composition manual based on the text 
which the pupil is reading, while meeting 
the main criticism that works of that type 
render systematic development of syntacti- 
cal knowledge and orderly grasp of vocab- 
ulary impossible. The student is warned 
to rely for the Latin words he needs on the 
text of Cesar or Cicero, not on the Eng- 
lish-Latin vocabulary (of fifteen pages) 
printed at the close of each book. But the 
inclusion of such a vocabulary seems an ad- 
mission that the books will prove ineffective 
in an important part of the plan on which 
they are made. 

The increasing attention paid to Greek 
archeology has led to closer study of Pau- 
sanias, the Greek traveller of the second 
century. Since 1896 at least two critical 
editions of the text have appeared in Ger- 
many, one equipped with a commentary. In 
England Frazer has produced a monumental 
work in six volumes, giving a translation 
of Pausanias’s entire work and discussing 
many points in detail. Mr. Frazer has also 
published a useful book entitled ‘‘Pausanias 
and Other Sketches.” In this country Pau- 
sanias has not been accessible for ordinary 
reading courses or ordinary students of 
Greek topography until Prof. Mitchell Car- 
roll of the George Washington University 
brought out a book entitled “The Attica 
of Pausanias’” (Ginn & Co.). The text of 





Book i., the most important of the ten 
books, covering Pausanias’s account of At- 
tica and of the neighboring districts of 
Eleusis and Megara, is printed entire. The 
introduction deals briefly but well with 
Pausanias’s life and work, his style, and the 
question of his indebtedness to earlier au- 
thors. Professor Carroll holds that Pau- 
sanias is essentially trustworthy, that 
Pausanias saw with his own eyes most of 
the things of which he writes. There is an 
elaborate topical outline of the Attica, 
which will help the reader to “follow the 
somewhat tortuous course of the author.” 
The notes are mostly archeological in 
character. The appendix deals with the 
manuscripts and with various works treat- 
ing of Pausanias in general and of Attica 
in particular. There is also a select bib- 
liography in connection with the twelve 
excursuses, which deal with such subjects 
as the Agora of Athens, the Enneacrounos 
and its neighborhood, the so-called The- 
seum, the Parthenon, and the old Athena 
temple, topics which the editor found it 
impossible to treat adequately in the notes. 
Professor Carroll presents the several 
problems concisely and states his own con- 
clusions clearly. In most matters he agrees 
with Dérpfeld. Altogether the book should 
prove decidedly useful. 

The growing list of collections of source 
material in English for the elementary 
study of medizval history receives a wor- 
thy addition in Frederic A. Ogg’s “Source 
Book of Medizwval Historv’” (American 
Book Company). The selection, which 
covers the period from the invasions to the 
early Renaissance, has been made on the 
principles of subordinating purely docu- 
mentary matter to narrative pieces, such 
as annals, chronicles, and biography; and 
of giving a few passages at length rather 
than many in fragmentary form. Valuable 
and distinctive features are the introduc- 
tions to the various extracts and an un- 
usually full provision of explanatory foot- 
notes. The personal equation in compila- 
tions of this sort is so far entitled to re- 
spect that criticism of what has been in- 
cluded or omitted ought always to be re- 
strained; but we cannot help wishing that 
the economic life and the culture of the 
Middle Ages had found fuller treatment in 
Mr. Ogg’s book, and that the “foreshadow- 
ings of the Reformation” had not been con- 
fined to a single indication—the reply of 
Wyclif to the summons of Pope Urban VI. 

We cannot but think that the multipli- 
cation of such books as the “Outline for 
Review: American History,” by Charles 
B. Newton and Edwin B. Treat (American 
Book Company), must tend, in the long 
run, to the injury of historical instruction 
in the schools. While even the best 
teacher may profit by seeing how fellow- 
members of the craft do their work, a book 
of ready-made outlines like this is too of- 
ten an irresistible temptation to the ig- 
norant or indifferent teacher to neglect 
that which he ought eventually to do for 
himself. Moreover, such “aids,”’ especi- 
ally when, as in this case, the subject 
matter of the outline is quite devoid of dis- 
tinction, go far to confirm in both teacher 
and pupil the pernicious impression that 
history has been learned when a classified 
collection of incidents, names, and dates 
has been mastered. A further serious ob- 
jection to the present volume is the lite- 
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rary, or unliterary, form in which much 
of the outline material is couched. Titles, 
dates, phrases, and names are interspersed 
with half-formed or incomplete sentences 
in a way admirably fitted to demoralize the 
pupil’s style and make trouble for the Eng- 
lish department; for if this sort of thing 
is good enough for a book, why is it 1.0t 
good enough for a theme? On the whole, 
we think the volume might better have 
been dispensed with. Prof. A. B. Hart’s 
“Manual of American History, Diplomacy, 
and Government” (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University) is a revision and expansion 
of material embodied in four earlier publi- 
cations issued as “Outlines,” “Suggestions 
for “Revised Suggestions,”’ and 
“Hand-Book,” but with the historical 
portion brought down to 1898. The scheme 
includes both long and short courses in 
each of the three fields indicated in the ti- 
tle, with classified lists of readings under 
each topic, some hundreds of subjects for 
written reports, selected lists of authorities, 
both primary and secondary, and detailed 
directions for the use of books and li- 
and the preparation of written 
work. As compared with its predecessors, 
the “Manual” gives increased prominence 
to economic, social, and diplomatic inter- 
ests. Professor Hart has the faculty of 
showing the student how to work without 
at the same time doing the work for him; 
and the present volume, whether as an aid 
to teachers in the organization and conduct 
of systematic courses, or as a hand-book 
for students in connection with lectures, 
is easily without a rival for orderly ar- 
rangement, bibliographical completeness, 
and practical helpfulness. The only draw- 
back is the absence of an index 

Robert H. Fuller’s “Government by the 
People” (The Macmillan Co.) is a useful 
description, in systematic and rigidly con- 
densed form, of the laws and customs reg- 
ulating the American electoral system and 
party organization and work. The details 
of divergent practice are carefully sum- 
marized, with only so much reference to 
historical development as is necessary to 
explain current usage; while the New 
York system is set forth at length by way 
of concrete illustration. The account of 
the organization of the Republican and 
Democratic machinery iu New York city 
is one of the best that we have seen, and 
ought to be read by every voter. The 
scheme of the work forbids much in the 
way of reflection or comment, but the au- 
thor does not fail to point out the insep- 
arable connection between politics and 
morals, and the responsibility of the citizen 
for party wrongdoing. The book should 
prove useful for reference, and for instuc- 
tion in college courses in government. An 
appendix gives the party platform of 1904 


Students,” 


braries 


Never before was rivalry in the produc- 
tion of textbooks of elementary mathemat- 


ics so intense. The competition has already 


resulted in marked improvement in depth, 
clarity, and elegance of exposition, and in 
dignity of content. Not only have certain 


traditional themes of the elementary books 
been found too advanced for the beginner, 
but, on the other hand, the elements of 
many inspiring doctrines, as the theory of 
point-sets or that of the complex variable, 
hitherto reserved for graduate years, have 
available for sub-freshman in- 
Indeed the contrast between the 


been found 


struction. 





books, such as 


very best of the recent 
Fine’s “College Algebra,’ Halsted’s ‘“‘Ra- 
tional Geometry,”” and W. B. Smith’s ‘“‘In- 
troductory Modern Geometry,”’ and the best 
of their predecessors of a generation ago, 
is comparable to that between the automo- 
tile and the ox-cart. The ‘“High-School 
Algebra’’ (Boston: Allyn & Bacon), by Profs. 
H. E. Slaught and N. J. Lennes, is in two 
separately bound parts, elementary and ad- 
vanced. The former is chiefly notable for 
its felicitous presentation of algebra, in ac- 
cordance with the Newtonian conception, as 
an easy and natural generalization of arith- 
metic, formal argumentation being reserv- 
ed for the advanced course. In this the 
march of formal thought, beginning with an 
exquisite treatment of the fundamental 
laws, is relieved by fresh examples and ap- 
plications. While the authors have lucidly 
explained the incomplete traditional view 
of mathematical induction, they have not 
set it in modern light. We regret that this 
mode of argument, which no less an author- 
ity than Poincaré regards as mathematical 
reasoning par ercellence, finds no place at 
all in the 438 pages of the “‘Elementary Al- 
gebra”’ (D. Appleton & Co.), by Profs. J. 
W. A. Young and L. L. Jackson. This book 
might besides have admitted the binomial 
theorem in place of a superabundance of 
exercises, summaries, reviews, and other 
excesses of pedagogicel virtues. In many 
respects, as in the treatment of graphs, for 
example, the book is up to date; but the 
properties of zero are entitled to earlier 
recognition than that accorded on page 432. 
Harold Hilton's “Introduction to the The- 
ory of Groups of Finite Order’ (Henry 
Frowde) does not pretend to widen the bor- 
ders of its great field, but it admirably 
opens it to those whose mathematical know- 
ledge does not extend beyond elementary al- 
gebra and number theory, and it conducts 
them in various directions far beyond the 
gate. The method is mainly that of exam- 
ples, the abstruser and longer demonstra- 
tions being for the most part omitted, 
though the recent theory of group-charac- 
teristics, due to the wondrously subtle ge- 
uius of Frobenius, is accorded the recog- 
nition of a brief chapter. “A Study of 
Mathematical Education” (Henry Frowde), 
by Benchara Branford, is a work the read- 
ing of which is sure to delight those who 
find inspiration and a kind of light in the 
atmosphere of normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. For within its 392 compactly 
printed pages one finds no end of pedagog- 
ical methodology, educational psychology, 
historical citation beginning with Thales of 
Miletus (600 B. c.), tracing “the evolution 
of zero,” the “evolution of geometric 
axioms,” and many other evolutions, all 
together with rare skill, genuine 
platitude, unfailing patience, and infinite 
enthusiasm. The “Scrap-Book of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics” (Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company), by Prof. W. F. White, 


woven 


though it is inferior in some respects to 
Schubert’s ““Mathematical Essays and Rec- 
reations,” is yet a miscellany well worth 
having both on account of the mathemati- 
cal curiosities it has brought together out 
of a space of more than two thousand 
years, and on account of its enlightened 
comment upon them. It deals indeed with 


more than D’Israeli’s ‘“‘six follies of sci- 
ence,”’ not confining itself to follies or to 
impossibilities of the circle-squaring type, 
but including in its medley of seventy top- 





ics many other points of interest and even 
critical importance in modern mathemat- 
ics, as, for example, linkages and straight- 
line motion, and the instruments allowed hy 
Plato in simple constructions. 


“General Physics,”’ by Henry Crew of the 
Northwestern University (The Macmillan 
Co.), is well adapted for first-year college 
students. On the whole, it is rather more 
elementary than most of the recent books 
on this subject, and the science is present- 
ed more as a descriptive than a mathe- 
matical study. If the book errs, it is from 
too great a subordination of the latter 
branch of the science. Professor Crew does 
require problems and gives the equations 
necessary for their solution, but he rarely 
develops them. While mathematics is 
taught in college purely as a symbolic sci- 
ence, students in physics and the other 
mathematical sciences must acquire in the 
physics’ class room familiarity with mathe- 
matical formule. It is difficult to see how 
this can be done unless the equations il- 
lustrating physical laws are systematically 
derived and conveniently emphasized in 
text-books on physics. On the other hand, 
the general treatment of the subject is 
original and carefully worked out. Recent 
and controverted points are wisely omitted 
in order that full justice may be done to 
the classical and historical development 
of the science. Interest also in the personal 
work of the great masters is aroused by 
well chosen references to their achieve- 
ments. The book is unusually accurate and 
free from misprints. The style is simple 
and clear; different sizes of type make con- 
sultation easier. In “Electricity; What Is 
It?” (The Macmillan Co.) W. Denham Ver- 
schoyle attempts to explain popularly the 
nature of matter and electricity, and the 
evolution of organic and inorganic sub- 
stance. He so mixes reliable experimental 
knowledge with abstruse hypotheses, which 
are, to say the least, still disputable, that 
the reader is left quite bewildered. It is 
to be expected that speculative generaliza- 
tions will be made from the properties of 
the radio-active bodies and the theory of 
the electrified corpuscle, but there is no 
justification in throwing away all restraint 
and sobriety, as if the key to the universe 
had finally been put into our hands. Na- 
ture still has her mysteries, and the writer 
should not have forgotten Lord Kelvin’s 
modest statement that he knew no more, at 
the end of his life, of the real nature 
of electricity, than when he began to 
study it. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Halfway House: A Comedy of Degrees. 
By Maurice Hewlett. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is rather disconcerting at first sight 
to find Mr. Hewlett, with his romantic 
trunk-hose discarded, ambling through 
the artificial figures of genteel modern 
comedy in the white spats and waistcoat 
of George Meredith. Superficially the 
transformation seems radical. But, after 
all, was Mr. Hewlett’s earlier medizval- 
ism, so to call it, ever anything more 
than polite masquerade? To be sure, it 
looked big and blunt and burly; but the 
actors were at bottom our familiars and 
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no more elemental than the rest of us 
—only rather more cleverly made up 
and more than usually exhilarated by 
the robustiousness of their réle and the 
brilliancy of the footlights and other 
theatrical accessories. Even the trag- 
edy and the passions owed a good deal 
to stage illusion; while what was really 
genuine was exactly this same treachery 
of nerves and instinct which still 
marks the character of the heroine and 
her elderly husband in the “Halfway 
House,” and which is as modern as it 
is anything else. 

Nor is the gap between the sensation- 
al and the artificial so wide as it seems 
at first. Even Mr. Meredith was unable 
to keep the melodramatic wholly out of 
his comedy. And in much the same 
way, now that Mr. Hewlett has chang- 
ed his vein, the centre of his new novel, 
despite gaiters and waistcoat, is claim- 
ed for romance and wonder by the 
picturesquely dishevelled figure of the 
gentleman-vagrant and social révolté, 
Senhouse, a kind of immature and atten- 
uated Tolstoy—a younger brother, as it 
might be, with little taste for the asper- 
ities of Sinai and a decided preference 
for bedecking its austere declivities 
with transplanted wild flowers. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossi- 
bie to rid one’s self of a suspicion that 
this gentleman’s unconventionality, too, 
is largely a matter of costume. Even 
his bare head and feet and his inveter- 
ate habit of trespassing on other peo- 
ple’s property are not quite convincing. 
There is something strangely familiar 
in the tone of his philosophy and his 
talk of the natural life. He has been to 
college and read too much; and though 
he may have succeeded in divesting 
himself of a little superfluous clothing 
preparatory to entrance upon this tale, 
he has been less successful in putting 
away his dilettanteism. Thanks to this 
gentle apparition and his influence upon 
the susceptible heroine—herself a suffi- 
ciently puzzling combination of naiveté 
and shrewdness, the unhappy proprietor 
of a simple head and a troubled heart, 
with a perfect genius for impossible sit- 
uations, who marries one man while 
committed with another, and contrives 
in some mysterious way to have her 
emotional reserves in favor of a third, 
to say nothing of numerous flirtations 
in the dubious background—the story 
gradually develops an air of coquettish 
and exasperating unreality. No doubt, 
there is comedy somewhere at the core 
of it, as Mr. Hewlett obligingly suggests 
—it is always infinitely amusing to the 
bystanders to find the ingénue less in- 
genuous than she is supposed to be by 
the susceptible old gentlemen whose 
heads she has momentarily turned. But 
it is, after all, the inadvertent comedy 
of circumstance and accident, as things 
fall out, ludicrous enough, but without 
any very intelligible motive. 





Weeping Cross. By Henry L. Stuart. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

One is left wondering at the end of 
this “Unworldly Story’ whether its 
aftermath of unpleasantness is due to 
the author’s weakness or to his misdi- 
rected strength. In either case he has 
not given fair treatment to his—can we 
say his hero? Granted that the young 
Irishman, half cavalier, half Jesuit, and 
all violent weakling, is neither an ad- 
mirable nor a lovable character, there 
is surely all the more crying need for 
broad sympathy in his portrayal. One 
cannot but feel that Mr. Stuart despises 
his puppet in his heart, and pulls the 
strings with a sneer. The unfortunate 
hybrid’s alternating spasms of hysteri- 
cal piety and equally hysterical passion 
are revealed with an undertone of mock- 
ing relish that repels the reader even 
more than the unnecessarily minute de- 
scriptions of physical torture that en- 
liven the pages. Of the lofty quality of 
Agnes’s love for so ignoble an object one 
is allowed hardly a conjecture until her 
really beautiful dying words proclaim 
her a sister of Solveig. Made earlier, 
this revelation might have redeemed 
Agnes in the reader’s eyes, but as it 
stands, it comes after too much detail of 
moral squalor to seem other than an in- 
congruity. In the description of wood 
and river the author is at his best; 
when the human element appears, 
“Weeping Cross,” for a study of souls, 
wears somewhat too gross a vesture of 
flesh. With more restraint of manner 
and maturity of thought, Mr. Stuart’s 
vivid fancy gives promise of work of 
real value. 


The Power Supreme. By Francis C. 
Nicholas. Boston: R. E. Lee Co. 
The author, professing to reproduce 

the story of a Spanish Indian guide, has 

constructed what he calls “a novel of 

Church and State in South America,” 

an account of “the disorganized political 

and social conditions in Spanish Amer- 
ica,” existing shortly after our own 

Civil War, “conditions which, happily, 

are gradually improving under the guid- 

ing influence of the United States.” His 
story is unusual and interesting. On 
its descriptive side it is a striking pic- 
ture of a tropical region—forest, jungle, 
and stream, city and village, the Cath- 
olic college, and the great rubber in- 
dustry that involves the subsistence 
and the fortunes of man, woman, and 
child, priest and people, Spaniard and 

Indian. 

Besides this, there is in the auto- 
biographic narrative of the half-breed 
Joaquin—mighty giant, trapper, rubber- 
hunter, warrior, scholar of St. Joseph’s 
—an epitome of the story of savagery 
and civilization; a savagery intensified 
by Spanish ill-usage and ecclesiastical 
oppression; a civilization painfully 
evolved in long, unrecompensed suffer- 
ing, and only hinted at in the conclud- 





ing sentences. The Indian characteris- 
tic is never lost sight of in Joaquin’s 
story; neither frailty nor merit is siight- 
ed. He never forgets to hate his Span- 
ish father or the priests who trick him. 
He will plot, cheat, and kill, but he will 
not break faith with a benefactor. He 
is tender to children, but like all his 
neighbors, he beats “his woman” as nat- 
urally as he would correct a wayward 
dog. The author leaves him on the 
steep and painful path of redemption 
and draws the moral that for individu- 
al, state, or race, there is no security 
except under social conditions ‘founded 
on upright homes and honored mater- 
nity.” 

The way of the book lies along the 
path of wild adventure, cruelty, and 
wickedness; but as a sincere and serious 
record of a day and a race and an evil 
order of things, it has a painful interest 
and a grim value. 


The Man Without a Head. By Tyler De 
Saix. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
It is a question whether the mere in- 

genuity of horror comes within the 

bounds of art; but whatever one’s per- 
sonal view, one cannot shirk the admis- 
sion that such work has a reading pub- 
lic of its own, ready to encourage an in- 

creasing output. “The Man Without a 

Head” will doubtless find many admir- 

ers, as it is good of its class. The au- 

thor has the gift, invaluable to the con- 
triver of a detective story, of plausibly 
allowing the reader’s suspicion of the 
truth to precede that of the detective; 
not with gross obviousness, but with suf- 
ficient skill to make the resulting convic- 
tion of one’s own astuteness genuinely if 
briefly satisfactory. But the murderer’s 
device for concealing his crime, while in- 
dubitably clever, would insure almost 
immediate detection of any unfortunate- 
ly trustful homicide who sought to put 
it in practice. The story of it moves 
with interest, however, even under the 
ballast of aphorisms sprinkled upon the 
pages with pedagogic heaviness of hand. 


The Old Allegiance. By Hubert Wales. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
- The author is to be congratulated on 
having made a story of adventure which, 
though dealing with such familiar topics 
as the Jacobite allegiance, the dynamit- 
er, and the government spy, has yet con- 
trived to get itself invested with a 
dewy freshness. To begin with, the ac- 
tion takes place on that happy hunting- 
ground of romance, an island. Then the 
actors are two nice Oxford boys, a thir- 
ty-year-old widow cast for a quite orig- 
inal rdéle, and a pleasant company of 
Zanies and desperadoes. The plot em- 
braces the old-fashioned in loyalty and 
the modern in ruse with a certain re- 
spectful audacity which gives the little 
fantasy a saucy charm. Its ingenuity 
is not to be denied. Witness the episode 
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of the man lashed to a box within which 
he hears the ticking of a dynamite fuse 
alarm, knowing it to be set to do its 
work at the end of ten minutes. 


Catherine of Braganca, Infanta of Por- 
tugal and Queen-Consort of England. 
By Lillias Campbell Davidson. Pp. 
xviii. + 517. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5 net. 

There have been few queens in his- 
tory more unhappy than Catherine of 
Braganca, the queen of Charles II. of 
England. Brought up in the seclusion 
of a convent, a spoiled child, wilful, 
tactless, and virtuous—she was the an- 
tithesis in almost every respect of her 
cavalier husband, and an object of ridi- 
cule at his gay and immoral! court. It 
is but natural that her biographer 
should be so touched by her misfortunes 
as to make the story of her life a de- 
fence and apology. Miss Davidson has 
written a most elaborate biography, fill- 
ed with much antiquarian research, but 
one feels that she is somewhat too much 
intent upon the glorification of a very 
ordinary character, finding for her 
beauty—of a kind—gentleness, and lov- 
ableness which escaped most of the un- 
feeling contemporaries who have left us 
descriptions of her. Were it no* for the 
attempt to make romance out of the 
most prosaic character at the court of 
the Restoration, we should feel that the 
book is a solid piece of work. But along 
with the tone of over-wrought sentiment 
there are devices, such as invented con- 
versations, imaginative descriptions of 
palaces and festivals, and a somewhat 
amateurish way of referring to certain 
secondary authorities that tend to les- 
sen one’s confidence in the author’s 
judgment. This impression, however, 
grows less as one proceeds. Along with 
the wealth of antiquarian detail, there 
is a generous use of letters and contem- 
porary documents. The book is better 
than it seems, and while it is doubtful 
if it will regain for Queen Catherine 
much popularity, it will certainly win 
for her some sympathy. If one were 
only so sure as the author is of the 
depth of affection the queen maintained 
for her wayward husband, one might 
stretch one’s orthodoxy enough to read 
without a smile the closing words: 

Seas and shores part them; tides flow 
and winds sweep; but perhaps in the world 
unseen the desire and prayer of Catherine’s 
life are granted, and she and the one man 
life held for her are face to face once more, 
with none between. 

As it is, we regard this as merely indi- 

cating a lack of humor upon the part 

of Miss Davidson. Why should she want 
to secure an eternity of bliss for Cath- 
erine by an_ eternity of boredom for 

Charles? Somehow, in spite of our Pur- 

itan morals, we do not wish Charles 

quite such hard luck; and we confess 
to cherishing a secret preference for 





Nell Gwynn and her rollicking, generous 
Ways over the shocked and virtuous 
queen. Catherine’s failure to win her 
husband is her own condemnation, for 
no man was ever more susceptible to 
feminine charm than the gay, good-na- 
tured king. But then we perhaps should 
remember the difficulty of being 2 queen 
in competition. 

For such as take an interest in royal 
romances, this life of Queen Catherine 
will be a welcome addition to ihe liter- 
ature upon that subject. Outside its own 
field, it has little value to the student 
of histery, for Catherine played no note- 
worthy réle in European politics. 


| Essays, Political and Biographical, By 


Sir Spencer Walpole. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. $3 net. 

We have several times called atten- 
tion to the unusual value of the writ- 
ings of the late Sir Spencer Walpole, 
and we now heartily commend this post- 
humous volume. It contains ten papers, 
rearly all of which appeared criginally 
as reviews of noteworthy books. Two 
deal with Halifax and Godo'phin, and 
one with the late Lord Granviile. There 
is a study of Crabbe the poet, whose 
tame, after various periods of occulta- 
tion, seems at last to be fixed. Walpole 
makes the publication of the Croker Pa- 
pers the text for an analysis of the pub- 
lic career of that shifty and truculent 
politician. Most entertaining is the story 
of Princess de Lieven, who exercised 
an astonishing fascination over British 
statesmen as dissimilar as Wellington 
and Grey, and captivated Continental 
celebrities as far apart as Metternich 
the lady-killer and Guizot the demure 
Puritan. Walpole’s account of the Din- 
ing Societies of London—to wit, The 
Club, Grillion’s, the Dilettanti Society, 
the Literary Society, and Nobody’s—hap 
pily ming‘es chronicle and anecdote. 
Two important histor'cal papers, “The 
History of the [British] Cabinet,” and 
“The Causes of the American Civil 
War,” display Walpole’s firm grasp of 
histerie evolution. For American read- 
ers the former is, naturally, the more 
valuable; nowhere else, so far as we 
are aware, can so clear and full a nar- 
rative of the development of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet be found in so brief a space. 
The latter gives to Englishmen—who, 
as Walpole remarks, are deplorably ig- 
norant of American history—a fair and 
comprehensive and remarkably lucid ex- 
planation of the origin of our irrepres- 
sible conflict. A tribute to Frank Buck- 
land comp!etes the list of essays. 

Walpole’s daughter, Mrs. Francis Hol- 
land, writes a pleasant but rather des- 
ultory chapter of reminiscences of her 
father: we search it in vain for the 
dates of his birth, death, and chief pub- 
lications, but we find some bits of char- 
acter-sketching which are evidently life- 
like. We regret that the titles of the 





books which called forth Sir Spencer's 
reviews, and the names of the period- 
ica's in which they first appeared (with 
dates) have not been given. The aver- 
age reader may not immediately recall 
that Fitzmaurice is Granville’s biogra- 
pher, or that Jennings was Croker’s edit- 
or, or that Torrens wrote the history of 
the Cabinet. But the essays themselves 
abound in interest. They are ripe, the 
fruit of a man versed in history and 
biography, who is also a frequenter of 
the highroad of literature, experienced 
in the affairs of government, and rich 
in half a century’s intercourse with 
many of the leaders of his time and 
country. He has skill in getting at the 
mainspring of character, as when he 
shows how Granville failed through ex- 
cessive complaisance in holding the 
dominant position for which his train- 
ing and ability seemed to fit him; and 
ke leaves the impression of reasonable- 
ness and an uncontroversial respect for 
truth. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
Indian Empire. Vol II. Historical. 
Vol. V.—XIV., Abazai-Kara. New edi- 
tion, published under the author‘ty 
of His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India in Council. New York: 
Henry Frowde. $2 net each. 

A careful examination of these latest 
volumes of the third edition of the In- 
dian Gazetteer great!y strengthens the 
impression of the uniqueness and im- 
portance of the work, derived from the 
three volumes, entitled, respectively, 
“Descriptive,” “Economic,” and “Admin- 
istrative,” which were published last 
year (see the Nation August 8, 1907, p. 
125). The “Historical” volume, which 
completes the introduction, is a mine of 
information, not only in regard to the 
history of the country from the earliest 
times to the resignation of Lord Curzon 
in 1905; but also in regard to the 
sources from which the facts are to be 
drawn. There are chapters on such im- 
portant branches of historical investiga- 
tion as epigraphy, numismatics, arche- 
ology, and architecture, as well as lit- 
erature. These are contributed by dif- 
ferent writers who have made a spe- 
cial study of the subject: that on Sans- 
krit literature, for example, is by the 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, Dr. A. 
A. Macdonell. From the chapter on 
epigraphy we learn that “only a small 
part of the mine of epigraphic informa- 
tion has been as yet explored,” and that 
excavations will undoubtedly bring to 
light many an important record now 
hidden from sight. 

The Gazetteer proper contains in a 
compact form innumerable facts and fig- 
ures, based on the census of 1901, 
though many of the statistics are 
brought down as late as 1907. Since 
every important or specially interesting 
thing in regard to any place, however 
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small, is recorded, the volumes are re- 
plete with lively anecdotes of people and 
incidents. The writers are often district 
officers and officials of native states. 
Some idea of the extent of the work 
may be gained from the fact that the 
account of the Bombay Presidency and 
city fills 156 pages, including four excel- 
lent maps and seventeen tables of sta- 
tistics. Among the many indications of 
progress contained in these volumes we 
will note only two: the recent increase 
in the number of schools for girls, and 
the fact that the native state Hydera- 
bad has a telephone system owned by 
the government having connection with 
154 offices and houses. 

Of course, in a work of such magni- 
tude absolute accuracy is impossible; 
but the only error of significance which 
we have observed is the different dates 
assigned to the reign of Asoka, 272-231 
B. C. and 264-227 B. C.; the latter is 
probably the one best authenticated. A 
special map of the empire, beautifully 
executed, is prefixed to each volume. 
The work as a whole is a worthy monu- 
ment to English rule in India, and it is 
doubtful whether any country has ever 
been described on such a scale in its 
every department, historical, physical, 
social, economic, religious, and literary. 


Nach Amerika in einem Auswanderer- 
schiffe: Das innere Leben der Verein- 
igten Staaten. Von Mgr. Graf Vay 
von Vaya. New York: Imported by 
G. E. Stechert & Co. 

The author, an Hungarian, a noble- 
man, and a Roman Catholic prelate, has 
given us one of the fairest and friend- 
liest books on the American people that 
has been written in German. Count 
Vay de Vaya first visited the United 
States some ten years ago, in an emi- 
grant ship, and early came into contact 
with the poorer classes. Indeed, his 
time in New York was divided among 
the rich and the poor, his mornings de- 
voted to the East Side strugglers, his 
afternoons and evenings to the well-to- 
do. All his material, therefore, is that 
of the first-hand investigator. He relates 
his experiences among the emigrants on 
board ship; he adds his impressions of 
the slums of New York and the social 
whirl of Fifth Avenue. He has stud- 
ied the problem of immigration, Amer- 
ican youth and American schools, Chi- 
cago as the city of industry, the pres- 
ent state and prospects of American ag: 
riculture, the all-absorbing passion of 
Americans for work, and the power, as 
well as the powerlessness, of money 
here. He discusses American books 
and authors, American pictures and 
painters, and American religious or- 
ganizations. A visit to President Roose- 
velt is reported in full. In fine, the 
book deals with the most salient fea- 
tures of American life as found in the 
North and in the States east of Chi- 





cago; and so far as it goes it is sug- 
gestive and entertaining. His style is 
clear and agreeable. 

Count Vay de Vaya is hopeful for the 
immigrants’ and the country’s future on 
account of the readiness of the chil- 
dren of even the first generation here 
to become pronouncedly “Americaniz- 
ed.” The public school he regards as the 
great agency for bringing the represen- 
tatives of different races together on an 
equai footing and establishing the most 
enduring ententes cordiales; and, con- 
sidering his Roman Catholic training, 
these views are of peculiar interest. In 
the public schools he also finds that the 
philosophy of work, hard work, is early 
instilled. Everybody works in America. 

Finally, the author, who is Apostolic 
Protonotar, discusses the status of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, and 
reaches the conclusion that it is the 
leading church, not merely in numbers, 
but also in its influence on public life, 
the extent and wealth of its edifices, and 
the relations of its dignitaries to prom- 
inent men outside of the church (the 
cardinal and other Catholics are often 
seen in company with the President). 
But even in discussing the contradic- 
tions of “the sects,” and the relatively 
smaller fields of the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, the Hungarian nobleman 
preserves his amenity. 





Individualism and After. By Benjamin 
Kidd. New York: Henry Frowde. 
Mr. Kidd's latest public utterance (the 

Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at 
Oxford, May 29) will appear to most 
readers a belated expression of views 
that, in their main features, have often 
been ably expounded on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The central thesis of the 
lecture is that, in the thought and life 
of the Western world, an organic view 
of society has been rapidly displacing 
the individualism which was dominant 
until well after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Accompanying this de- 
velopment there has been, as he shows, 
a rapid and continuous extension of the 
functions of government, and an aban- 
donment of the doctrine of unqualified 
competition. Herbert Spencer is taken 
as the chief representative of individual- 
ism. His statement that the corporate 
life of the state “must be subservient 
to the lives of the parts, instead of the 
lives of the parts being subservient to 
the corporate life,” epitomizes, we are 
told, the spirit and meaning of the doc- 
trine. 

Even while accepting Mr. Kidd’s lead- 
ing contentions, one feels the need of a 
more exact definition and a closer crit- 
icism of the terms and conceptions 
which he so freely uses. Especially does 
one miss any recognition of the perma- 
nent truth in individualism which no 
organic view of human life can render 
obsolete. For the consciousness of the 





individual is, in the last resort, the only 
centre of good and evil, the sole home 
of values. This truth can be maintain- 
ed, while full justice is done to an or- 
ganic theory of society. It is this fact 
which the French philosopher, Alfred 
Fouiliée, has in mind when he 
speaks of society as “hyperorganic,” in 
the sense that each member of the 
whole is itself an organism, whose wel- 
fare must be realized in and through 
the corporate life. The convenient fig- 
ure of the organism, if uncritically ac- 
cepted, may conceal as well as reveal 
the truth. 

A corollary of a just theory of indi- 
vidualism is that any supposed efficiency 
or glory which Imperialism, for exam- 
ple, may win for the state, must always 
be appraised by its effects on the well- 
being of the many individuals compris- 
ing it. And the only sense in which we 
can say that the interests of the indi- 
vidual units must be subordinated to 
the corporate life of society, is that in 
social and political re!ations the inter- 
ests of the few must be subordinated to 
the interests of the many. But such in- 
dividualism does not mean a return to 
the atomistic view of society. The in- 
dividual is, of course, through and 
through a social being, able to realize 
his richest life only in infinitely com- 
plex relations with his fellows. 





The Law of the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions of the United States: With 
an Historical Study of Their Princi- 
ples, a Chronological Tab‘e of English 
Social Legislation, and a Comparative 
Digest of the Constitutions of the For- 
ty-six States. By Frederick Jesup 
Stimson. Boston: The Boston Book 
Co. $3.50 net. 

This treatise consists of three distinct 
parts. The longest and most important 
is the third, a comparative digest of 
State Constitutions, annotated and com- 
pared with the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States (pp. 121-357). The scheme of 
classification is fivefold, covering indi- 
vidual rights, political provisions, legis 
lation, the judicial system, and Consti- 
tutional amendments. The difficulty of 
constructing such a comparison of Con- 
stitutions is being greatly enhanced by 
the astounding length and minute de- 
tails of some of the instruments recently 
adopted. Oklahoma’s, for instance, runs 
to one hundred and seventy-five pages; 
and, as the author remarks pathetically, 
“without an index.” This grouping of 
Constitutional law around common top- 
ics is not intended for the practitioner, 
but primarily for the student of politics. 
It is a comparative study never before 
worked out so completely. Our debt to 
the compiler is accordingly large. 

The second part of the treatise (pp. 
73-118) is little more than a chronolog- 
ical table of excerpts from Constitution- 
al documents from Magna Charta down 
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through our own Federal Constitution, 
showing the basis of personal liberty. 
There follows a bare chronologicai table 
of English social legislation from the 
Conquest to the passage of the Hepburn 
Act—rather crudely done, as may be in- 
stanced by the entry under 1350. Her- 
bert Spencer is quoted as authority for 
the abolition in this year of the priv- 
ileges of the trade guilds. The author 
comments: “This statute, however, can- 
not be found in the Statutes at Large.” 
Spencer is also cited as the authority 
for the statement that in 1348 the Court 
of Chancery became the Court of Equity. 
Coke we know, and Blackstone we know, 
but who in historical jurisprudence is 
Herbert Spencer? 

The prefatory essay (pp.3-72), entitled 
Growth of the Amer-can 
wiil chiefly challenge the 
attention of the reader broadly inter- 
ested in political history. The treat- 
ment has its strong points and its de- 
fects. It is strong in perspective. The 
author realizes clearly the burning tract 
of present-day Constitutional strife in 
the mass of pending litigation involving 
the “obligation of contract” and “com 
merce among the States.” He is keenly 
alive to the agencies at work to force 
Constitutional change—the impulse of 
class interest to escape from the leash 
of equality before the law, and _ the 
quickening tendency to sacrifice prece- 
dent for efficiency or “results” in admin- 
istration. On the other hand, the very 
method of exposition by which the writ- 
er depicts Constitutional growth is 
bound to issue in a certain tenuous im- 
pression of unreality. His plan is to 
take a particular Constitutional prin- 
ciple, like the right to law (that is, the 
right of hearing and trial by due pro- 
cess of law), or the right of liberty, and 
then to trace the growth of this prin- 
ciple from start to finish. An alterna- 
tive method of depicting simultaneously 
the people’s Constitutional habit at dif- 
ferent times is perhaps a more compli- 
cated task, logically viewed, but it carries 
a more intimate sense of reality than 
the plan adopted by Professor Stimson. 
A novelist who traced his heroine’s sev- 
eral traits, each in isolation from the 
others, might afford us a conspectus of 
the but would never give us 
a flesh and blood creation. Mutatis mu- 


“Origin and 


Constitutions,” 


virtues, 


tandis. this method of describing Consti- 
tutional growth, gives the dialectic of 
categories rather than the historic 
sense of reality 

There are other occasional defects 
even in the seriatim analysis of the 
growth of particular Constitutional 
usages. To say that, apart from slav- 
ery in 1066 and villainage, which “dis- 


largely as a consequence of 
the rebellions of Jack Cade and Wat 
Tyler,” “the right to liberty was gener- 
al in England from the earliest times” 


appeared, 


gives a most misleading impression. The 
gradual 


emanc:pation of the serf, the 
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century-long decadence of villainage, the 
persisting moral tyranny of the squire- 
archy and the legal tyranny of the craft 
guilds, are ail momentous limitations 
of the right to liberty as defined by our 
author (p. 18) which quite negatives 
his generalization. Moreover, the chap- 
ter on “Government Organization” is 
not very discriminating in the matter 
of the separation of the powers of gov- 
ernment. On page 52 we are told that 
“the judicial branch alone has no part 
in the other two,” and on the very next 
page occurs the statement that “it is 
difficult to see why the alteration of the 
common law [by judicial decision] 
not legislation”—a comment unquestion- 
ably sane, but destructive of the propos- 
ition about the complete separation of 
the judicial branch from executive or 
legislative functions. The general find- 
ing apon the essay must be that it ex- 
hibits the insight of the analytic juris- 
tic mind, but not the catholic compre- 
hension of the social historian. Haste 
is unfortunately too often in evidence 
in the printed page—witness the foot- 
note to p. 52, the use of public for re- 
public on p. 60, and the curious use 
of the word “legislation” instead of 
“governmental powers” for the diagram 
showing the respective rights and dis- 
abilities of the Federal and the State 
governments. 


An Apostle of the North. Memoirs of 


the Rt. Rev. William Carpenter 
Bompas. By H. A. Cody. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 2.50 net. 


William Carpenter Bompas was in 
turn Bishop of Athabasca, Mackenzie 
River, and Selkirk, in the Yukon region, 
being in each case the first administra- 
tor of the diocese. He was a suffragan 
of the Archbishop of Rupertsland, who 
writes an 
The tone of the book cannot be called 
quite broad and tolerant. In the detail- 
ed account of the evangelization of the 
high North, there is no mention of work 
performed by other Protestant bodies; 
nor as regards the Roman Catholics, al- 
ways so early and so effectively in the 
field when barbarism is to be redeemed, 
do we find in this book any cordial rec- 
ognition of great service. As regards 
the missionary station Metlakahtla, on 
the Pacific Coast, it has been charged 
that the hierarchy of which Bishop Bom- 
pas was a member quite frustrated the 
good work of a worthy missionary by 
the imposition of an unessential and im- 
practicable formalism—an unfortunate 
episode in the Christianization of the 
North to which this book only briefly 
refers without describing or defending. 

But we hasten to drop the spirit of 
fault-finding. The critic who reads these 
memoirs finds himself disarmed in the 
presence of a character meek with the 
temper of the Master, heroically devot- 
ed, of courage which no hardships or 


introduction to the memoirs. . 





misfortunes could break. Bompas was 
a well-born Londoner, son of an advo- 
cate of note, who had the distinction, 
grotesque in connection with this story, 
of being the original of the Sergeant 
Buzfuz of the “Pickwick Papers.” The 
son was himself articled as a solicitor, 
studying iaw for five years, but becom- 
ing the subject of religious conviction, 
took orders, and in 1864, at thirty, re- 
solved upon the life of a missionary. 
His name was said to be derived from 
an ancestor knighted at Crécy for va.or. 
“C’est un bon pas,” said an approving by- 
stander. His descendant was to exhibit 
a higher chivalry than that of the bat- 
tlefield. His life henceforth, until 1906, 
passed almost without break amid Arc- 
tic hardships; he was surrounded by 
the squalor of savages of a low type, in 
contact with the brutalities of remote 
trading and mining camps. He was a 
man of refined and scholarly tastes, as 
his verses show; he read the Scriptures 
in Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. To him 
the Scripturé was the source of all light 
and leading, and he pursued the letter 
of it into its most remote linguistic 
guise. Circumscribed as he was in his 
ideas, no salvation seemed possible to 
him except through profession of one 
special creed—no proper well-being for 
a soul except within the fold in which 
he himself was a shepherd. The nar- 
rowness made him the more intense, 
and he sacrificed himself utterly for 
what he felt to be duty. He grew to 
love the frigid and rock-bound wilder- 
ness and the scanty groups into which 
he gathered his dusky converts: what 
to the world seemed long and painful 
martyrdom became to him a career of 
joy. If he ever left his field to re- 
turn to civilization, he went back again 
at the earliest opportunity with some- 
thing like rapture. Here death found 
the old bishop in 1906. He sleeps in a 
graveyard in the remote Yukon coun- 
try, after a life as consecrated and he- 
roic, perhaps, as has anywhere been 
iived in our time, or indeed in any time. 


Science. 





Diseases of Occupation from the Legis- 
lative, Social, and Medical Points of 
View. By Thomas Oliver. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

This book treats of the diseases inci- 
dental to a great variety of occupations 
in factories, workshops, mines, potter- 
ies, and other employments where many 
persons labor together. Less fully con- 
sidered, but by no means neglected, are 
the occupations which may be called 
solitary in the sense that the individual 
takes the risk alone, or neariy so. There 
are general statements concerning dis- 
eases of domestic servants, but nothing 
is said of the dangers to which sewing- 
women are exposed when alone or in 
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small groups—the family sweatshop— 
or of the perils of the kitchen, which 
are by no means so slight as is common- 
ly believed. Dr. Oliver has had much ex- 
perience with many of these questions, 
both in his practice in Newcastle, Eng- 
land, and as a member of several com- 
mittees to which the English govern- 
ment has referred various problems in 
industrial legislation for examination 
and report. He has also first-hand knowl- 
edge of the conditions prevailing in 
many industries of the Continent. Wher- 
ever he is not qualified to speak from 
personal experience, he has drawn from 
good sources, with as full a mention of 
the literature as the purpose of the book 
requires. 

Any classification of occupations ac- 
cording to their dangers is necessarily 
difficult, and the reader must look in 
many different places for the particular 
effects of toxic substances or industrial 
conditions. A full index, however, which 
bears examination well, makes such 
comparison easy. In most cases the de- 
scriptions are rather brief, but here and 
there Dr. Oliver gives fuller details or 
adds an account of the history of an 
occupation and its dangers. Such, for 
example, is the story of the growth of 
match-making, with its incidental pois- 
oning by phosphorus (pp. 35-53), as 
well as that of the curious anemia of 
miners and others which long puzzled 
physicians, and finally found a simple 
explanation in the presence of a pe- 
culiar worm, ankylostoma. Interesting, 
too, is the description of the disturb- 
ances due to work in compressed air 
(caisson disease, “bends’’), and also the 
extraordinarily varied réle played by 
plumbism. The question of the immun- 
ity of coal miners to tuberculosis, re- 
cently discussed in the newspapers, is 
touched upon, and Dr. Oliver comes to 
the conclusion that the diminution of 
this particular death-rate should be 
ascribed to improved conditions in the 
mines rather than to any form of im- 
munity peculiar to the occupation. The 
last chapter treats of rescue work in 
mines, particularly as illustrated in 
some recent disasters, a work whose 
good results would seem to be capable 
of much wider application. The book 
is modern enough to take in the motor 
car and the balloon, as well as the type- 
writer: nor are the Roentgen rays and 
their dangers, including sterility, neg- 
lected. 

Even the casual reader will hardly 
fail to be impressed by the fact that. 
apart from accidents and a few specific 
organisms, much of the harm which 
comes to the industrial workman comes 
from dust or dampness. He will not 
read far without noting that man is so 
often the cheapest of all machines mere- 
ly because the community rather than 
the employer pays for repairs or re- 
Placement. The Socialist will find many 
a good argument to support the thesis 





that the community has a great deal to 
gain by insistence upon inspection and 
sanitary regulation of employment, since 
it will decrease the public burden caus- 
ed by ili health and consequent poverty, 
the cost of which is now hidden in the 
poor rates and other taxes. 





In the “Cyclopedia of American Agricul- 
ture,” edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey (The 
Macmillan Co.), VolumellIlI., “Animals,” has 
now appeared. In reviewing the earlier 
volumes (see the Nation of October 24, 1907, 
p. 380), we have already discussed the scope 
and general character of the work. Weath- 
er, soils, and plant life have been pretty 
thoroughly studied, but in the animal king- 
dom there is still much chaos and confu- 
sion. Little is certainly known about the 
laws of heredity, and most animal breeders 
pay slight attention to that little. We turn 
to the chapter on the principles of animal- 
breeding with some curiosity to see what 
F. B. Mumford will do with his embarras- 
sing subject, and we find him slipping 
smoothly around and between Darwin, La- 
marck, Weismann, Spencer, De Vries, Da- 
venport, and Morgan, apparently uncon- 
scious of being between the firing lines. 
With malice toward none and with charity 
for all, he records conflictine theories and 
irreconciled facts, though gently setting 
aside, as of no practical importance, some 
of the pet superstitions of stock breeders, 
such as telegony, prenatal influences, ana 
the determination of the sex. Mendel’s law 
he does not even mention, but 500 pages fur- 
ther on C. B. Davenport compensates us by 
making the law a fundamental principle in 
the breeding of poultry. In the discussion 
of the stock-feeding and the diseases of the 
animals also many questions occur to which 
no satisfactory answers can now be given. 
But this Cyclopedia is as complete and au- 
thoritative as any work can be in the pres- 
ent state of science. The articles are signed 
and the present volume gives a list of 104 
contributors and of 158 who have otherwise 
collaborated in the preparation. The casual 
reader who never intends to retire to a 
farm, will e. joy turning over the leaves be- 
cause of the unexpected bits of curious in- 
formation that he will strike. On the first 
page he will learn that only about one out 
of a thousand known living species of mam- 
mals and birds has been domesticated, and 
most of this domestication took place in pri- 
mitive, if not prehistoric ages. The editor 
has made diligent effort to recordevery spe- 
cies of animal really domesticated for agri- 
cultural uses in North America (north ot 
Mexico), and yet the book contains accounts 
of only twenty speciesof mammals, not more 
than a dozen birds, one of fish (carp), and 
two of insects (silk-worm and bees). The 
casual reader, with his usual habit of skip- 
ping the most important things, will also 
be interested in turtle farming, in raising 
sponges, in seal hunting, and in the fate of 
the seventy-five camels which disappeared 
in the Arizona desert. 


The Third Supplement to the “Index Ke- 
wensis” (Henry Frowde), prepared by the 
eurators of the Herbarium at Kew, under 
the supervision of the director of the Royal 
Garden there, brings the list of additions to 
phanerogamic botany down to the close of 
1905. The labor involved in the collation of 
the names of new species of flowering 





plants, described throughout the world, !s 
enormous. Every botanical publication 
must be searched for its contribution of 
new species, and, where possible, synonyms 
must be noted. The Second Supplement (is- 
sued in 1905) was published under the di- 
rectorship of W. T. Thiselton-Dyer; the 
present director is D. Prain. 


The late Dr. Charles Schaffer of Philadel- 
phia was among the earliest botanists toex- 
plore the treasures of the Canadian Rockies. 
His widow has for some years continued his 
work; with camera and outfit for water-col- 
or painting on the spot, she has penetrated 
many of the almost inaccessible fastnesses 
of the Rockies, and by dint of an enthusi- 
asm which no difficulties have lessened, has 
secured admirable photographs and paint- 
ings of the rarer species of flowering plants. 
Many of these exquisite illustrations are 
given in ‘“‘Alpine Flora of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains,’’ by Stewardson Brown 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The volume con- 
stitutes one of the most useful Alpine 
guides we have seen. In the different re- 
gions of Switzerland, one finds local hand- 
books with fairly good representations 
of the most interesting species, but not one 
of these volumes possesses better illustra- 
tions for the use of the amateur botanist 
than this on our own Alps. Mr. Brown’s 
descriptions appear to be clear and help- 
ful, but it is to be regretted that he has 
made use of a provincial nomenclature, 
which is not in accord with the conclusions 
reached at the International Congress of 
Botanists. This guide is made handy in 
size by cutting down the margins, but by 
this process the artistic effect of Mrs. 
Schiffer’s work has teen considerably im- 
paired. 

The “Essentials of Dietetics in Health 
and Disease,” by Amy E. Pope and Mary 
L. Carpenter (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), @ 
small volume of 250 pages, is intended for 
nurses and the household. Rather more 
than a third of the book is devoted to pro- 
cesses of cooking and recipes. Some of 
these are hardly explicit enough for the in- 
although many of them are 
likely to be useful. The rest of the book 
contains an account of foods, much of 
which is exceedingly good, despite a con- 
fusingly inconsistent use of calculations 
and chemical terms. The table of the ap- 
proximate composition of common food ma- 
terials (pp. 102-104) seems to contain se- 
rious errors and the calories given there 
do not agree with the results obtained by 
using the fuel values noted (p. 99) as the 
basis of comparison. The metric system is 
inadequately explained, and is applied in @ 
very misleading manner, and the chemical 
part of the book leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

“Nursing the Insane,”’ by Dr. Clara Barrus 
of the New York State Hospital at Middle- 
town (The Macmillan Co.), is based on talks 
to nurses which the author has given in 
the course of an extended asylum experi- 
ence. The book contains much good advice, 
but the treatment of the general subjects 
which all kinds of nurses need to know is 
uneven and often incomplete. As_ the 
preface intimates, the author in her origi- 
nal talks had primarily the care of wo- 
men in mind, a limitation which the ex- 
tended work has not altogether overcome. 
The description of the various forms of in- 
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sanity has many admirable features, but on 
some points falls short of what a nurse 
should learn. The last chapter briefly notes 
the legal requirements to be fulfilled in the 
admission of insane patients to the hos- 
pitals of this State, and gives good advice 
concerning the removal of such persons 
from their homes. In general, it may be 
said that the book contains too little for 
a nurse obliged to work without constant 
direction, especially in private houses, and 
often almost too much for those that have 
such supervision. 

Hermann Settegast, professor of agricul- 
ture in the University of Berlin, has died 
in his ninetieth year. Among his works 


are “Individualpotenz und Mentzel-Weck- 
herlinsche Schule der Rassen- und Kon- 
stanzdoktrin,” “Die Tierzucht,”’ “Erlebtes 
und Erstrebtes,’’ “Die deutsche Frei- 
mauerei,”’ “Der Idealismus und die 
deutsche Landwirtschaft,” “Die Viehzucht 
Frankreichs.” 


Drama and Musie. 





MUSIC HALLS AND THEATRES. 

A great change has occurred in the 
relationship of the music halls to the 
theatres during the prolonged career of 
Antonio Pastor, the dean of the local 
variety stage, who died last week. The 
hall has become the rival of the thea- 
tre to a degree which would have 
seemed impossible half a century ago, 
when the former frankly appealed to 
the less intelligent part of the com- 
munity. In those earlier days the chief 
attractions of the halls were clog- 
dancing, stump oratory — generally in 
black face—and the topical comic song; 
with intervals, perhaps, of ground and 
lofty tumbling. Most of these entertain- 
ments owed their main interest to the 
excuses which they supplied for the con- 
sumption of liquor and tobacco and 
indulgence in still coarser enjoyments. 
It is difficult to realize now that fame, 
of a sort, and solid wealth, were acquir- 
ed on both sides of the Atlantic, by 
means of songs whose blatant vulgarity 
was only exceeded by their crass stupid- 
ity. Silly as are most of our contem- 
poraneous popular ditties, they are not 
all completely void of point or melody. 
At all events, the “mammoth comiques” 
of the “Champagne Charlie” era would 
not have much chance of duplicating 
their fortunes to-day. Occasionally there 


would arise some vocal and instrumental 
comedian, of genuine ability, like Mack- 
ney, an agile eccentric like Stead, or 
a genius such as Robson, who could 


convert “Villikins and his Dinah” into 
a tragedy of pathos and passion, but 
such exceptions were rare and only 
served to emphasize the imbecility of 
the great body of music-hall entertain- 
ers. 

It is not often that the contempo- 
raneous music hall addresses itself suc- 
cessfully to the purely intellectual spec- 
tator, but beyond all question it ex- 





hibits a vast improvement in many re- 
spects over its predecessors, while, now 
and then, it offers achievements, in dif- 
ferent directions, of positive artistic 
value. Of course, it is still, owing to 
the wholly commercial character of its 
managers, very often coarse, stupid, or 
grossly sensational—as in the matter of 
sensual dancing, for instance—but, nev- 
ertheless, it is making a certain amount 
of progress, and can no longer be num- 
bered among the recreations at which 
it is discreditable to be caught. With- 
out doubt, it constitutes an opposition 
to the regular theatre which is already 
formidable, and is likely to be more 
serious in the near future. Possibly the 
amount of capital invested in it may, 
before long, exceed that employed by the 
various syndicates in the exploitation of 
what they are pleased to call dramatic 
art. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
music hall is making these inroads upon 
the constituency of the theatre simply 
by virtue of its own merits. The great- 
er part of its growth and influence is 
due to the decadency of dramatic art 
and the grasping, short-sighted, and in- 
competent policy of the speculators who 
are slowly but surely reducing the reg- 
ular stage to the music-hall level. It is 
not only that the music halls are grow- 
ing better, but that the theatres are 
growing worse. Since the halls have 
gained the right of giving what is 
known as the “tabloid” drama, they 
have been competing with the theatres, 
and not altogether unsuccessfully, upon 
their own ground. As a matter of fact, 
some of the performers who have ap- 
peared of late years upon the variety 
stage must be rated among the most ac- 
complished members of their profession, 
although, for one reason or another— 
often quite independent of their artis- 
tic capacity—it does not suit the asso- 
ciated managers to permit them to ap- 
pear in the regular playhouses. Dra- 
matic reputation, nowadays, does not 
depend so much upon histrionic ability 
as upon the machinations of the press 
agent. But genuine ability is recog- 
nized, nevertheless, in the music halls, 
and the fact that it can find a refuge 
there is a portent of which managers, 
were they wise, would take heed. 

The important point is, that the man 
in the street who desires nothing better 
than to be amused, is practically certain 
of finding something good of its kind, 
and something pleasing to his own per- 
sonal taste in the music hall, whereas 
he is as likely as not to find the theatre, 
except in special instances, utterly stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. It should be re- 
membered that the music hall, in its 
dramatic enterprises, follows a certain 
principle of selection, only reproducing 
the dramatic morsel of which the popu- 
larity has been demonstrated by actual 
trial. The fact that it seldom tries an 
original experiment is at once its 





strength and its weakness. But it would 
searcely be fair to assail it for its fail- 
ure to undertake pioneer work, as it 
makes no pretence of being inspired by 
artistic ambition, or of being especially 
interested, except in a commercial way, 
in the progress of art of any kind. Ac- 
tually it follows a policy identical with 
that of the theatrical managers, but 
more honest and respectable, because it 
is free from hypocrisy. 

But our main contention is that the 
variety stage, a development of the old 
music hall, which has practically ceas- 
ed to exist, has become, since the disap- 
pearance of the old stock companies, a 
most formidable rival of the regular 
theatre, not only commercially, but to 
an appreciable extent artistically. That 
the leading theatrical managers are ful- 
ly aware of this change, is proved by the 
fact that ‘some of them already have 
entered the variety business, with the 
apparent hope of dominating the variety 
as well as the regular dramatic stage 
and running one as supplementary to 
the other. It is long since they first be- 
gan to adapt music-hall methods to dra- 
matic purposes, and there is no reason 
for supposing that they discern much 
difference between the objects of the 
two institutions. If, in this respect, 
they were more enlightened, the pros- 
pect for the drama would be brighter, 
for they might perceive that, as a mere 
business venture, it would be a good 
thing to set apart a few houses, say, 
half a dozen in New York, for the en- 
tertainment of the real theatre-lovers, 
whom they now keep in a state of intel- 
lectual starvation, and to devote the rest 
openly to the least expensive and most 
frivolous shows. But there seems little 
likelihood of their abandoning their 
present system of catering to the mob. 
In the immediate future, while the 
music hall may be expected to assume a 
more and more prominent position, the 
theatrical outlook is not absolutely des- 
perate. What the New Theatre may do 
toward the work of regeneration cannot 
be estimated now. We can only invoke 
for it wisdom and prosperity. But there 
is definite promise in the two or three 
stock companies formed or in process 
of formation: and the day, after all, 
may not be far distant when there will 
once again be a wide distinction as well 
as a difference between the music hall 
and the theatre. 





Clyde Fitch has published (John Lane 
Co.) what is, presumably, a final edition 
of his “Beau Brummel,” written many 
years ago for the use of the late Richard 
Mansfield, and played by that popular actor 
very successfully throughout his stellar ca- 
reer. For a juvenile work, it is a decided- 
ly clever effort, clumsy and rickety as it 
is in construction and utterly unlifelike in 
many of its details. Of real literary qual- 
ity it has very little, and of dramatic qual- 
ity still less, except in the closing scene, 
which exhibits a certain sense of pathos 
and some power of imagination. But it 
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is, at least, an earnest, if not very felicit- 
ous attempt, to imitate the artificial com- 
edy of three or four generations ago, and 
to illustrate the social manners and cus- 
toms of England, in the days of the Prince 
Regent and the dandies. In its general 
conception, the scheme of the piece sug- 
gests the dawn of an ambitious purpose, 
which Mr. Fitch seems to have abandoned 
since he adopted the profession of dra- 
matic tailoring, in which his adroitness as 
a cutter of theatrical suits has been much 
more conspicuous than his intellectual or 
moral sincerity. Although his mimicry of 
the formal phraseology of the older Brit- 
ish comedy is imperfect—and sadly lack- 
ing in the wit and sharpness of human 
observation which atoned so amply for its 
elaboration—and although his character- 
drawing is exaggerated, often grossly in- 
consistent, and not infrequently wholly 
conventional, he nevertheless does convey 
a more or less distinct reflection of the 
times with which he is dealing, and en- 
courages the hope of future serious and 
legitimate dramatic achievement which thus 
far has remained unfulfilled. The volume 
is printed as a memorial of Mr. Mansfield, 
who suggested the idea of the play, and 
who by his performance indisputably con- 
tributed greatly to its popularity. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether it would ever have 
attracted much public attention if the cen- 
tral character had been entrusted to an 
actor of less influential personality. 


A valuable contribution to the history 
of English literature and culture in the 
Elizabethan age, especially as reflected in 
dramatic productions and theatrical rep- 
resentions, is Dr. Levin Ludwig Schiick- 
ing’s “Shakespeare im literarischen Urteil 
seiner Zeit,’ just published (Heidelberg: 
Winter). The author is privatdozent in the 
University of Géttingen, and his work, 
based on thorough research, is written in 
a clear and attractive style. Particularly 
interesting is the chapter entitled ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Public,” to which Hamlet’s char- 
acterization of the players and spectators 
might well serve as a motto: 

O, it offends me to the soul to see a 
robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a pas- 
sion to tatters, to very rags, to split the 
ears of the groundlings, who, for the most 
part, are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dumb-shows and noise. 

Emmanuel Aréne, the French journalist 
and playwright, has died at the age of 
fifty-two. He was born in Ajaccio, and 
began his literary career as secretary to 
Edmond About. For many years he has 
been best known as the dramatic critic of 
Figaro. His plays are“‘L’Aversaire’’ (1905), 
in which he collaborated with Alfred 
Capus; “Paris—New York” (1907), with 
Francis de Croisset; and “Le Roi,” with 
Robert de Flers and A. de Caillavet. M. 
Aréne was also author of a book, “Le 
Dernier bandit.” 





“Musikalische Strafpredigten: Veréffent- 


-lichte Privatbriefe eines alten Groblans” 


is the characteristic title of a collection of 
critiques of modern music, which Max 
Steinitzer has just pub.ished in a second and 
much enlarged edition. Its two parts are 
entitled “Kleine Predizten an kleine Leute” 
and “Grosse Predigten an grosse Leute” 
(Munich: Verlag der Siiddeutschen Monats- 
hefte. 


Hundreds of librettos in various lan- 





guages were submitted to the Italian pub- 
lisher who last year arranged an interna- 
tional competition for a prize of $5,000. 
The successful libretto, entitled, ‘‘La Festa 
del Grano” (The Corn Feast), by the Roman 
poet Salvatori, was offered to Mascagni, 
who declined it. It is now to be set to 
music by Giocondo Fino of Turin, who is 
a priest, as well as a composer. His ora- 
torio, “Battista,” has been produced in 
several Italian theatres as well as in South 
America. Hitherto Fino has not under- 
taken to compose an opera, because in all 
the librettos offered to him love had a 
prominent part. The ‘Festa del Grano”’ is 
not open to that objection. 

The Berlin Royal Opera opened the sea- 
son for 1908-9 on August 20, with Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde.”” Among the more im- 
portant performances will be Mozart's “‘Fi- 
garo,”’ with a cast including Destinn, Hem- 
pel, Berger, and Kniipfer; Puccini’s ““Ma- 
non,” with Geraldine Farrar as Mimi; and 
“Aida,” “I Pagliacci,’’ and ‘‘Marta,’’ with 
Caruso. Three new operas are to be heard: 
Leo Blech’s ‘‘Versiegelt,’’ Laparra’s ‘‘Hab- 
anera,” and Goldmark’s “The Winter’s 
Tale.” Among the revivals will be Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie in Aulis” and “Mélme’s “Joseph 
in Egypt,” with recitatives by Zenger. 
Strong efforts are being made to provide 
Berlin with a new Royal Opera House. The 
site is already provided. The cost of build- 
ing is estimated at 15,000,000 marks. It is 
hoped that the Prussian Parliament will 
grant 8,000,000 marks, and that the muni- 
cipality of Berlin will provide the remain- 
der. 

Five years ago Carl H. Laeisz bequeathed 
$200,000 for a concert hall in Hamburg, and 
his widow added $50,000. The magnificent 
building, with seats for 1,900 persons, was 
opened a few weeks ago. 


Art. 


Heraldry as Art: An Account of its De- 
velopment and Practice, chiefly in 
England. By G. W. Eve. Pp. x+308. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5 net, 

The utility of such a popular treatise 
as this must lie in its illustrations, un- 
less indeed it is wrought into a rather 
dull book of reference, a mere glossary 
of technical terms. Such glossaries we 
have in the small single-volume works 
of Clark, Cussan, Planché, Worthy, Bou- 
tell, and others, and the valuable larger 
volume by the author last named, “Her- 
aldry, Historical and Popular,” of which 
the third edition was published in 1864; 
also in the two-volume “Treatise on Her- 
aldry, British and Foreign,’ by John 
Woodward and George Burnett. Larger 
works, such as William Berry’s “Ency- 
clopedia Heraldica,” and the recent 
folio of Arthur Charles Fox-Davies, 
“The Art of Heraldry: an Encyclopedia 
of Armory” (1904), give us glossaries, 
together with much more material. But 
not one of them all compares with this 
new volume in display of so much of 
armorial achievement as can be shown 
in black and white. 








The volume is printed entirely on 
coated paper, and contains at least sixty 
half-tone pictures, with 230 illustrations 
in line, from diagrams to elaborate re- 
productions of old prints. Naturally, 
those escutcheons are selected which are 
found sculptured or model-ed in solid 
form, and the value of the book as a 
treatise is diminished by this avoidance 
of the true language of heraldic art, the 
tinctures—gules and azure, sable and 
er,ermine and vair. The hatchings and 
pointings which stand for these, by con- 
vention, are poor things when given in 
relief sculpture. And yet a seemly dis- 
play is made in a number of cases, as 
by the bearings on the shield of the 
Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral 
(Fig. 1) and by the diapered shield 
from Beverley Minster (Fig. 140). The 
enamelled epcutcheons, too, can be photo 
graphed with some success, as in the 
shield of William de Valence (Fig. 174). 

A more accurate title for the book 
would be “The Artistic Treatment of 
Blazonry,” or “of Armorial Bearings.” 
“Heraldry” is too general a term for 
the single subject of the marshalling of 
arms; and it is a poor and slight form 
of “art” that the herald knows. The 
use of a shield in a colored window, or 
carved upon a tomb, is indeed not for- 
bidden to the decorative designer; and 
yet, the flat, ungraded patches of color, 
strong red, blue, black, white, and gold, 
afford but a poor set of units of which 
to make a design; and the smaller and 
the less showy your escutcheon, the bet- 
ter for your memorial window. The 
lead cisterns, steel lock-plates, and en- 
graved blades of halberd and Dill, all 
given in Mr. Eve’s book, come nearer to 
an adequate system of ornamentation 
than any painted or inlaid color com- 
positions. It is not until we reach em- 
broidery, in the fifteenth century, that 
blazonry in full color becomes a really 
interesting and beautiful art. 





Otto H. Bacher, the American artist and 
etcher, who knew Whistler in Venice, will 
publish this month, through the Century 
Company, a volume of recollections of those 
days, with reproductions of twenty-two 
Whistler etchings, three Whistler litho- 
graphs, and five Whistler letters, and a 
number of etchings and photographs by 
Mr. Bacher himself. 

Two important Cretan discoveries, made 
by the Italian expedition, are reported by 
Luigi Pernier, in the Marzocco, Florence. 
The first is a terra-cotta disc more than 
six inches in diameter bearing on both sides 
a pictographic inscription. The small fig- 
ures representing men, fishes, birds, trees, 
plants, and various utensils, are contained 
within incised spirals running from the rim 
to the centre. These figures are brought 
together into groups by scratched lines and 
are undoubtedly characters of a very an- 
cient pictographic writing of which a few 
specimens of a simpler sort have been noted 
on gems found at Knossos. But on each 
side of this plaque, which was found at 
Phestus, are no less than 120 signs. And 
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since we have not to do with letters but 
hieroglyphs, this indicates a document of 
considerable extent from which one may 
even hope to decipher the earliest Cretan 
inscriptions. The characters are not work- 
ed with a point, as has always been the 
case in previous scanty finds, but struck 
with punches which must have been beauti- 
fully and accurately cut. “A true example 
of typography,” says Signor Pernier, ‘“‘which 
goes back to 2,000 years before Christ.”” At 
Prinia the expedition discovered an archaic 
Greek temple containing many fragments 
of colored sculpture in soft limestone. The 
most important of these is a goddess half 
life size, seated with arms close to the body 
and hands resting on the knees. The heavy 
chiton is ornamented with rosettes and 
small figures of animals carved in low re- 


lief, representing embroidery. Under a 
sort of mitre the hair falls heavily and 
symmetrically upon the shoulders. Upon the 


sculptured base of this statue is carved the 
same divinity in the same costume, but 
standing with the arms pressed closely to 
the sides. At the right and left are three 
lions and three feeding stags in a highly 
developed naturalistic style. Signor Per- 
nier surmises that in this sixth century 
fragment we may have a precious relic of 
the so-called Dedalan art of Crete, which 
the ancients believed to be the beginning 
of their sculpture. 


An Italian expedition has been excavating 
on the site of the city of Adulis, near Zula, 
in Eretrea The results are published by 
Dr. R. Paribeni, in the transactions of the 
Accademia dei Lincei Extensive remains 
of a well-built town, antedating in part 
the Alexandrian era, were found. Temples, 
streets, and houses, with architectural dec- 


orations in marble, alabaster, and bronze, 
attest a considerable degree of culture. The 
later kings coined money, gold abundantly, 
using the Roman denominations, as they 
did the Roman weights. 

The annual report of the Swiss National 
Museum at Zurich conteins an account of 
the excavations which D. Viollier has di- 
rected at Augst, eight miles from Bale. 
Not less than fifteen hundred tombs have 
been opened on a small plateau a few hun- 
dred yards above the ruins of the Roman 
Castrum, the Colonia Augusta Rauracorum 
which L. Munatius Plancus built, B. c. 27. 


They belong to the fifth century, when the 
Alemanni were well established on both 
banks of the Rhine. There was little stone- 
work, but a few tombs were made of bricks 
taken from the Roman walls. Some skele- 
tons held Roman coins in their hands, but 
in many cases no objects were discovered. 
There were a great many bead necklaces, 
including some very fine specimens, and 


many iron buckles, some ornamented with 
silver or bronze Five extremely rare 
small Merovingian gold coins, coarse imi- 


tations of pieces issued by the Emperor 
Justinian, were, because of their rarity, the 


most valuable objects 


Duncan MacKellar, a Scottish figure paint- 
er, whose series of scenes in the life of 
Burns has attracted some attention, died 
at Lochgoilhead, August 13, in his sixtieth 
year 

Dr. Georg Schifer, a writer on art, has 


died at Darmstadt in his eighty-sixth year 
He discovered in 1863 the lost Passion pic- 





tures which Hans Holbein the elder painted 
for the Dominican Church at Frankfurt-a,- 
M.; and in 1873 he discovered the Einhard 
basilica in Odenwald. Among his writings 
are: “Histoire de Hohenzollern au moyen 
Age”’ (1859), “Denkmaler der Elfenbein- 
plastik des grossherzoglichen Museums zu 
Darmstadt” (1872), ‘“‘Kunstdenkmidler im 
Grossherzogtum Hesse,” “Die Kirche zu 
Offenbach” (1885), “Die Kirche zu Erbach” 
(1891), “Der Dom zu Fiinfkirchen” (1891), 
“Kunsthistorisches Bildercalendar fiir das 
Grossherzogtum Hesse’ (1896), and “Die 
Kirche zu Wimpfen’”’ (1898). 


THE GUARANTEE OF BANK DEPOS- 
ITS. 

The proposal to guarantee bank depos- 
its, through the compulsory contribution 
by all banks to a common fund, is 
strongly urged by Mr. Bryan and op- 
posed by Mr. Taft. This is a conveni- 
ent and available campaign issue, first 
because it is apparently a measure of 
protection for the thrifty; second, be- 
cause it is in line with the general 
movement for the regulation of capital- 
istic institutions. When the project is 
first stated to the average citizen, he is 
likely to adopt it unhesitatingly. It 
would certainly be to his advantage to 
be insured against loss through failure 
of his bank; and when he is informed, 
as he usually is, that such a guarantee 
would put an end to “bank runs,” to 
hoarding of money, and to panics like 
that of last October, the argument is 
convincing. 

As with other plausible theories, how- 
ever, the plan of compulsory guarantee 
of deposits, when seriously considered, 
is found to have grave defects. The 
first and most familiar objection is that 
the conservatively managed institution 
will be compelled to contribute toward 
the guarantee of the bank which is in- 
competently or recklessly conducted. 
From this follows the inference that 
the incompetent or inexperienced man- 
ager, not to mention the banker who ac- 
cepts risky loans and deals with doubt- 
ful undertakings, can appeal for the de- 
posits of the public far more strongly 
with this guarantee than without it. The 
depositor who would not entrust his mo- 
ney to a bank with a shady reputation 
will now be assured that under any cir- 
cumstances his deposits are safeguard- 
ed by the joint guarantee of the insti- 
tutions that are strongest and soundest. 
If this argument impresses the deposi- 
tor, as it is likely to do, the bank may 
follow it up by offering rates of interest 
which cannot be paid by rivals engaged 
in cautious and conservative banking. 
Every one knows how effective this ex- 
pedient was in attracting deposits, dur- 
ing the few years prior to the panic, 
into certain banks and trust companies 
of New York city which were devoted to 
something else than legitimate banking; 





and how deposits thus obtained stimu- 
lated the unwholesome inflation and 
speculation in Wall Street. 

When, furthermore, one is asked whe- 
ther the prevention of panic “runs” 
might not be a sufficient advantage to 
offset these other objections, the fact 
comes to light that no plan of guarantee 
has ever contemplated a fund imme- 
diately available. If the fund is to be 
invested, the depositor in a broken bank 
must await its conversion into cash— 
which, at a time of numerous suspen- 
sions, would be at best a slow process; 
and under present conditions the assets 
of the failed institution will primarily 
be applied to the payment of deposi- 
tors. All this means delay, and bank 
runs are started as much through the 
wish of depositors to get their money 
instantly as through a fear that they 
will not get it at all. Of this fact the 
runs on savings banks are the surest 
proof; their occurrence, in the face of 
the protection thrown hy the iaw around 
depositors, hardly foresnaaows the abo- 
lition of bank runs through assurances 
of ultimate reimbursement of depositors. 

On these several points, Mr. Taft 
touched briefly in his statement of last 
week, declaring that “the fundamental 
objection to the proposed plan 
is that it puts a premium on reckless 
banking and is an inducement to reck- 
less banking,” and that with such banks 
“relieved of the responsibility to and 
the fear of the depositors, the tendency 
would be to induce exploitation, manipu- 
lation, and the use of assets of banks in 
a speculative way.” Noneof these points 
is fairly met by Mr. Bryan. His argu- 
ment, in his Topeka speech, is that “a 
bank asks deposits on the theory that 
the depositor is sure of the return of 
his money, and the laws ought to make 
the facts conform to the theory.”” The 
inference is rather sweeping. Every 
loan of money—indeed, every investment 
of money—is solicited on precisely the 
same theory. The objection that ob- 
scure, inexperienced, or recklessly man- 
aged institutions would be enabled to 
outbid conservative banks in the compe- 
tition for deposits, is described by Mr. 
Bryan as the argument “presented by 
the big banks which put their own sel- 
fish interests above the welfare of the 
depositors and the safety of the com- 
munity.” This is simply to misrepresent 
the idea. Reminded of the objection that 
the guarantee might easily stimulate in- 
creased activities by speculative bankers, 
Mr. Bryan replies that the guarantee 
“would, if it made any difference in this 
respect, bring into the banking business 
a better class of men and raise, if that is 
possible, the average of character.” But 
this statement is sheer unsupported as- 
sertion, for he neglects to inform us how 
or why this useful result would be 
achieved. 

Finally, Mr. Bryan fails, as do most 
of the advocates of the theory, to take 
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account of the fact that a guarantee of 
depositors is also in substance a guar- 
antee of all bank loans. By far the 
greater part of the bank deposit fund of 
the United States is made up of credit 
granted by the institutions to borrowers, 
and placed on the books as a deposit 
when the credit has been granted. For 
the banks as a whole to insure de- 
positors of this class from loss, under 
any and all circumstances, is equivalent 
to their guaranteeing to make up the 
shortage in the proceeds of the loan, if 
the bank is forced to liquidate. This, 
in our judgment, is a pretty extensive 
duty to impose on the banks against 
their will in any country, and particu- 
larly in our own. 
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THE FRENCH MEN OF 
LETTERS SERIES 


Aiming to do for French literature 
what the English Men of Letters Se- 
ries has done for English literature. 
Each volume contains a biographical 
and critical study of its subject, by a 
writer well fitted for the task; also a 
frontispiece portrait, a bibliography, 
and an adequate index. 


i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net, per 


paper label, 
volume. 





FRANCOIS RABELAIS 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 
Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


‘This is a stimulating little book. 


Fellow and 
It is 


good to have all tne documents of Rabe- 
lais's career assembled Mr. Tilley is very 
interesting in bis study of the master’s lit- 
erary sources We value, too, his biblio- 
graphical pages But chiefly we value his 

human interpretation of Rabelais, 


warm, 
his skill in communicating to the reader 
something of the gusto thet lies in his 
theme.’"’—-New York Tribune 

“Mr. Tilley has written the best work 
which we have yet had on Rabelais.’’— 
The Modern Language Review, London. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 


Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 





‘This alluring volume is an admirable 
starting-point for a series that will cer- 
tainly prove a boon to lovers of literature."’ 


Philadelphia Presse 





/ 
HONORE DE BALZAC 
By the late FERDINAND BRUNE- 
TIERE 
of the French 
‘Revue des Deug 


icademy, and 


Member 
Mondes.”’ 


Editor of the 
‘‘As brilliant a piece of literary criti- 

cism as has appeared in a score of years."’ 
New York Sun 


In Preparation GEORGE SAND 


By Prof. W. P. Trent of Columbia Unl- 


versity. 
C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE 
By Prof. George McLean Harper, of 
Princeton University. 


For Your Reference Table 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 





NEW EDITION 
A clear and comprehensive survey of 
English literature from its beginning to 


the twentieth century 


authentic biography of 


It contains an 


every American and English writer of 
note, an account of his work, many ex- 
tracts, and 300 approved portraits and 
facsimiles It is the cheapest authorita- 
tive reference work of similar scope now 
in print. 

Three volumes 2500 pages. Imperial 

octavo. Cloth, $12.00 per set. 





Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


EDITED BY ANGELO HEILPRIN AND 
LOUIS HEILPRIN. 


A geographical dictionary of the world, 
giving an accurate picture of every corner 


of the globe in its minutest details as it 
exists In the twentieth century. 

“A work of such thorough execution 
and admirable plan as to leave wo room 
for adverse criticiem.’’—The Dial. 

Over 2,000 pages, quarto. 
Sheep $10.00 net; Half Russia, $12.50 


net; patent index, 50 cents eztra. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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New’ Text Books 


Edited by WALTER C. BRONSON 
A selection of representative poems, an- 
notated for college classes. 
The Restoration and the 18th Century, 558 
pp., 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 
The Nineteenth Century, 635 pp., 12mo., 
cloth, net $1.00 


Value and Distribution 


By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


important 
8vo, cloth, 
$ 


treatment of an 
subject. 600 pp., 


A scientific 
economic 
net 


Animal Micrology 
By MICHAEL F. GUYER 


for college students. 250 pp. 
$1. 


A manual 
75 


8vo, cloth, net 


First Year Mathematics for 
Secondary Schools 
By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS 


A logical course in which the old-fashioned 
divisions of mathematics are disregard- 
ed. 198 pp., 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


Geometric Exercises for 
Algebraic Solution 


By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS 


to supplement second-year work 
pupil from forgetting his 
12mo, cloth, net $.75 


Intended 
and keep the 
algebra. 90 pp., 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
DEPT. 21. 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 


The Story of his Life, told by his Children 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that to a father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.’’"— Atlantic Monthly. 


“In fact, Southern history 1s not complete with- 
out this work."’— Atlanta Constitution. 


“A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; it is rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."’— Boston Advertiser. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Seni, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston anp New YorE. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Please send us your address if you would 
like to receive really interesting Catalogues 
of Books in all departments of Literature. 


The following Catalogues have recently 
been or will shortly be issued : 


No. 35. Mathematical and Physical Books— 
Transactions, Journals and Scien- 
tific Periodicals, Books printed 
previously to 1800, Mathematical 
and Physical Pamphlets, &c. 2,825 
items. 
English Literature, including many 
rare and unique books and MSS. 
2,461 items. 
. Theological Books. With special 
collections under Bible, Hebrew 
Hymnology, Sermons, Syriac Litur- 
gies, Biographies. 2,762 items. 


No. 40. New Books offered at greatly 
reduced prices (a Catalogue of 
great value for Prize Books, etc.) 
100 pp. 

. Books with Illustrations, classified 

under the following heads: Art, 

Architecture, Archzology, Classics, 

Literature (English and Foreign), 
Topography, &c. 1,200 items. 

Books in use at Schools and Col- 

leges (a most useful reference Cat- 

alogue, as in the majority of in- 
stances we can supply a number of 
copies of each book at all times). 

90 pp. 

Catalogue of Natural Science Books 

in Preparation. 


NEW BOOKS 


Libraries, Schools, and Colleges supplied 
with New Books, both English and For- 
eign, on the most advantageous terms. We 
are in a position to guarantee that all or- 
ders shall be executed in an intelligent 
fashion and with the utmost promptitude. 


W. HEFFER & SONS 
CAMBRIDCE, ENCLAND. 
Telegrams & Cable: ‘‘Heffer, Cambridge.” 


No. 36. 


Zz 
° 

ny 
= 


No. 42. 





The 
Peril of 
the Bookstore 


An editorial with 
above title, recently in 


The Nation, has been 


put in pamphlet form 
in response to num- 
erous requests. 

Copies of this pam- 
phlet may be had for 
the asking. 


The Nation 


20 Vesey St. New York 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH | 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Vol. I, 1605-1650. Vol. II, 1650-1685. Edited by J. E. SPINGARN, Adjunct 
Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia University, New York. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75 per volume. 


THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA. Being a Collection of Fourteen 
Plays which have been Ascribed to Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes and Bibliography by C. F. TUCKER BROOKE, B.Litt. Cloth, $1.75. 
Oxford India Paper Edition, cloth, $2.50. 


“In the study of Shakespeare the plays that are with more or less plausibility attributed to him are 
constantly coming up, and they are usually rather difficult to procure outside of libraries. It is a marked 
service that is rendered, therefore, to Shakespeare study by Mr. C. F. Tucker-Brooke in publishing “The 
Shakespeare Apocrypha’ (The Clarendon Press, Oxford; Henry Frowde) in a single volume. It contains the 
text of the fourteen plays to which Shakespeare’s name, as part or joint author, has been attached, and in a 
preface the author gives the grounds for each attribution, with the history, as well as an account of the 
numerous other plays in connection with which Shakespeare’s name has been used. The plays are edited care- 
fully. It is rather astonishing that such a collection should not have been prepared before.”—.V. Y. Sun, 
June 20, 1908. 


THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE, Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
SIDNEY G. ASHMORE, L.H.D., Professor of Latin in Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“It is a great comfort to possess the writings of any author, particularly a classic, in a single volume, 
and though ‘The Comedies of Terence’ as edited by Prof. Sidney G. Ashmore of Union College (Oxford 
University Press) is probably intended for the classroom, it will be welcome to all who have retained at least 
the Latin side of their humanities. In a compact introduction Prof. Ashmore gives a history of the Greek 
and Latin comedy, of all that is known of Terence, and of the manuscripts and previous editions. Next 
comes the text of the six plays preserved, with the variants, and at the end an elaborate body of notes. Thin 
paper makes it possible to comprise over seven hundred pages in a duodecimo volume of moderate bulk. 
The latest results of modern scholarship regarding Terence are thus to be had in such shape that the book 
may be carried in the pocket inconspicuously.”—V. Y. Sun, June 20, 1908. 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION, 1889-1907. By EDWARD BAGNALL 
POULTON, D.Sc., M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 


SELECTIONS FROM ERASMUS. Principally from his Epistles. By P. S. 
ALLEN. With life of Erasmus, Five Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary of 
special words. Extra foolscap, 8vo, 90c. Oxford India Paper Edition, $1.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE 
ORDER. By HAROLD HILTON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.75. 


A STUDY OF MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, including the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. By BENCHARA BRANFORD, M.A. Cloth, $1.10. 
“This study is based upon twenty years’ experience of school and college educa- 
tion ranging through all grades, including the very elements of counting and 
form in the Kindergarten, the mathematics appropriate to the school, and the 
standard required of students for an Honours Degree in our Universities.” 

| From the Preface. 


| 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: | 


SCREENS AND GALLERIES IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. By 
FRANCIS BOND, M.A. Illustrated by 152 photographs and measured draw- 
ings. 8vo, buckram, $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 






































Oxford University Press, srancn,” 29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS?’ 


A Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry 


HoLLeMAN, Professor Ordinarius in the University of 
Issued in English in Codperation wrth Hermon CHARLEes 
Partly Rewritten. 8vo, vili+502 





By Dr. A. F 
Amsterdam 

Coorrer, Third English Edition, 
pages, figures. Cloth $2.50. 


Immune Sera 
fy De. Cuaries FrepericK Boitpuan, Bacteriol« 


tory, Department of Health, City of New York. 
vili+176 pages Cloth, $1.50. 


Compressed Air Plant for Mines 
and Use of Compressed Air, y ~ 


81 





st, Research Labora- 
hird Edition. 12mo, 





The Production, Transmission, 
cial Reference to Mine Service. By Ropert Prez, ay 
and Professor of Mining in the School of aetaes, Columbia aiversity. 


Svo, xix+325 112 figures. Cloth, 


pages, 


Manual of Psychiatry 








By J. Rocurs pe Fursac, M.D. Authorized Translation from the 
French by A. J. Rosanorr, M.D. Second Assistant Physician, Kings 
Park State Hospital, N. Y¥. Second American from the pnd ~French 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged Large 12mo, xiv+406 pages. Cloth, 
$2.50. 
Text-book of Physiological Chemistry 

In Thirty Lectures By Emi, ABERHALDEN. Translated by Wi1- 
LiaAM T IaLt, Instructor in Chemistry, Massecnusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Grorce Derren. S8vo, xili+722 pages. Cloth, $5.00 


net 


The Air and Ve ttilation of Subways 


Ph.D., Member American cee of Civil Engi- 
53 figures. Cloth, 2.50. 





By Grorce A. Soren, 





neers 12mo, ix+244 pages, 
Incompatibilities in Prescriptions; 
for Students in Pharmacy and Medicine, and Practising Pharmacists 


and Physicians. By Epse. A. RupprmaNn, Ph.) . 
eharmacy and Materia Medica in Vanderbilt University. 
Partly Rewritten 8vo, vi+312 pages. Cloth, $2. 


Principals and Practice of Scetindeiine 


the Chemical and Physical Properties of Milk and its 
Handling of Milk and Cream, and the Manufacture 
By G. I. ag Professor of Dairying in the 
LaRSEN, M.S.A., Professor xa aie Hus- 

of Agriculture. ition, 

186 kt Cloth, $1.50 


., Professor o 
Third Edition, 





A Treatise on 
Components; the 
of Butter Therefrom. 
Iowa State College, and C 
bandry, South Dakota State College 
Revised and Enlarged Svo, xili+ 351 pages, 
net 











An Introduction to the Study of Electrical 
Engineering 
ny Henry H. Norais, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Sibley Col- 
lege, Cornell University. Second Edition. Revised. 8vo, v+404 
pages, 179 figures. Cloth, $2.50 net. 

Cyanide Processes 
By E. B. Witson, E.M Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
l2mo, vil+249 pages, 26 figures. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Gunners’ Examiner 
Prepared by Harotp FE. Crioxke, Captain, Artillery Corps, U. 8. A. 
rhird Edition, and Enlarged. S8vo, vili+206 pages, 109 fig- 


Revised 
1.50 


ures Cloth, 


House Painting 











Glazing, Paper Hanging, and Whitewashing. A Book for the House- 
holder By Atvan Horton Sasin, M.S. 12mo, iv+121 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00 
Highway Engineering 
By Cuas. E. Morrison, A.M., C.E., Tutor in Civil masincering. Co- 
lumbia University. Svo, v+ $15 pages, 60 figures. Cloth, $2.5 
Public Water-supplies 
Requirements, Resources, and the Construction of Works. By F. E. 





rurneaure, Dr. Eng., Dean of the College of Engineering, University 
of Wisconsin, and H.L. Russet, Ph.D., Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin With a Chapter on Penene Machin- 
ery, By D. W. Mrmap, C.E., Professor of Hydraulic and Sanitary Engi- 
neering, University of Wisconsin. Second Edition, eae and Enlarg- 
ed. Svo, xv+808 pages, 220 figures. Cloth, $5.00. 
The Building Mechanics Ready Reference 

Cement Workers and Plasterers’ Edition. 16mo, vi+458 pages, 193 
figures. Morocco, $1.50 net. 


H. G. Ricuer, 


Steam-Fitters’, and Tinners’ Edition. B 
16mo, vi+ 


of Construction, U. % cae Buildings. 
Morocco, $1.5 


Plumbers’, 
Superintendent 
520 pages, 201 figures. 


High-Speed Dynamo Electric Siesta 





By H. M. Hopart, Member Institute of Civil Engineers, and a. 
ELus, Associate Member American Institute of ectrical Bes. 
vo, xix+526 pages, 355 figures. Cloth, $6.00 net. 


43-45 East 19th Street 





SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices 


The Derivation of New and More Accurate Formule for Discharge 
through Rivers and Canals Obstructed by Weirs, Sluices, etc., Accord- 
ing to the Principles of Gustav Ritter von Wex. By Davip A. Mot.- 
rror, C.E., Mem. Am. of E. 8vo, xii +135 pages, 72 figu 
Cloth, $2.60 net. 


Stresses in Structures and the Accompanying 
Deformations 











By A. H. Hewtier, C.E., Late Professor of Structural Engineering, amy 
ae eeu: Second Edition. S8vo, xvi+324 pages, 217 figure 
Cloth 


Mechanics of Engineering 


Comprising Statics aad Kinetics of Solids; the Mechanics of the Ma- 
terials of Construction, or Strength and Elasticity of Beams, Columns, 
Shafts, Arches, etc., and the Principles of Hydraulics and Pneumatics, 
with Applications, for Use in Technical Schools, By Irvine P. 
Cuurcn, C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics and Hydraulics, College 
of Civil Engineering, Cornell University. Revised Edition, Partly Re- 
written. Svo, xxvi+854 pages, 4 half-tones, 656 figures. Cloth, $6.00. 


Gold and Silver 


Comprising an Economic History of Mining in the United States, the 
Geographical and Geological Occurrence of the Precious Metals, with 
Their Mineralogical Associations, History, and Description of Methods of 
Mining and Extraction of Values, and a Detailed Discussion of the Pro- 
duction of Gold and Silver in the World and the United States. By 
Water R. Crane, Pb.D., Instructor in Mining, School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University, 8vo, x+727 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Rocks and Rock Minerals 


A Manual of the Elements of Petrology without the Use of the Micros- 

cope. For the Geologist, Engineer, Miner, Architect, etc., and for In- 

struction in Colle; and Schools. By Louris V. Pirsson, Professor of 

Physical Geology in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 

$2.50 v+414 pages, 74 figures, 36 full-page half-tone plates. Cloth, 
’ net. 


Practical Farm Drainage 


A Manual for Farmer and Student. By CHarRLes GLEasON ELLIOTT, 
C.E., Chief Drainage ~~ and Chief of Drainage Investigations, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Second Edition, Rewritten. 12mo, ix+ 
188 pages, 46 figures. Cloth, $1.50. 


Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry 


A Laboratory Course Illustrating the Methods and Principles involved 
in the ty of Typical Inorganic Substances, with Study - 
tions and Supplementary Experiments. Arranged for First- lege 
Students. By ArTHur A. BLANCHARD, Ph.D., Assistant r of 
Inorganic Chemistry, , ¥~ ee Inst'tute of Technology. 12mo, viii 
+89 pages. Cloth, net. 


The Principles and Practice of Surveying 


Volume I. Elementary Surveying. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 
oe Il. Higher Surveying. 8vo, xvil+432 pages, 162 figures. Cloth, 
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By Cuar.es B. Breen, Assistant Professor i Civil Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, a GEORG: Hosmer, Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, hy Institute of Technology. 


Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds 


By Dr. H. Meyrer,. Professor at the Imperial and Royal German Uni- 
versity, Prague. Authorized Translation by J. Bisnor TINGLE, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the McMaster University, Toronto. Third Ameri- 
can Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, xiv+218 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Cement Laboratory Manual 
A Manual of Instructions for the Use of Students in Cement apeoniaay 
Practice. B. L. A. Watersury, C.E., Professor of Civil ats 1 
University of Arizona. 12mo, vii+ 122 pages, 28 figures. Cloth, $1. 
The Cost of Cleanness 


By E. H. Ricwarps, Instructor 
Institute of Technology. 12mo, 


Typhoid Fever: Its Causation, Transmission and 
Prevention 
By Grorce C. WHIPPLE, 


WituiamM T. SEpGWICK, Ph. 
Cloth, $3.00 net. 











in Sanitary Chemistry, 


Massachusetts 
v+109 pages. Cloth, .00. 





Introduction by 


neer, etc. 
50 fig- 


Consulting En; 
D xxvi+408 pages, 


Large 12mo, 
ures. 


Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses 


By C. R. Grimm, C.E., Member of the American Society of Civil En- 
efneges. 8vo, $2.00. 140 pages, 60 illustrations, and 13 numerical ex- 
amples. Cloth, 


Steam Power Plant Engineering 
y G. F. Gepnarpt, Professor of Mechanical ie ae Armour In- 


stitute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 8vo, xxix+816 pages, 461 figures. 
th, $6.00 net. 








New York City 











